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Only a Slight Perversion. 





From the May number of Gleanings 
we clip the following paragraph : 


Several of the friends have re- 
monstrated because we have not re- 
‘ot to the unkind things that have 

een said in regard to dollar queens, 
and those who make a business of 
raising them. It is because I havea 
sort of feeling that the best reply we 
can make is to keep on raising and 
sending out extra nice queens, and 
they will do the talking, just as they 
have done all along. 


Perhaps we should not have noticed 
the matter were it not for the in- 
nuendo so skillfully interwoven into 
it, and which cannot well be criticised 
without presuming it was aimed at 
the BEE JOURNAL. It is true we have 
felt impelled to warn apiarists against 
the apparent drift of sentiment to- 
ward cheaper stock, which we believe 
to be pernicious in its tendency, anda 
great mistake in an economic point of 
view ; so, too, have we warned apiar- 
ists against the use and tendency of 
glucose; against pretenders with 
worthless hives; against ‘cheap 
John ” schemes—in fact, against pre- 
judices and errors of every descrip- 
tion. The glucose traffic we have in 
general terms denominated fraudulent 
and dishonest, because its principal 
consumption has been under the 
name and guise of reputable articles, 
but regarding ‘dollar dueens,” we 
emphatically deny having said “ un- 
kind things ” about ‘“‘ those who make 
a business of raising them.” Believ- 
ing most of them to be honest and 
conscientious, we have endeavored to 
vecord them the same consideration 























we desire for ourselves, and have 


studiously avoided personalities, to 
prevent involving others in the con- 
troversy against their wish. The 
hardest words we have published re- 
garding cheap queens, have come from 
those who have been prominent breed- 
ers of them. 





Things by their Right Names. 





The foliowing paragraph we clip 
from a Western local paper, of recent 
date : 

I have just witnessed a most beauti- 
ful operation—the manufacture of 
foundation comb for the convenience 
of honey bees. By the use of this pre- 
pared comb the bee is ready almost 
instantly to commence the honey de- 
posit. 

The whole article is evidently writ- 
ten with an intention of calling atten- 
tion to the bee-keeping interest, and 
exhibits a commendable spirit; but 
we most earnestly protest against in- 
culcating false impressions in the 
minds of those unacquainted with the 
details of apiculture, eight out of ten 
of whom will imagine, after reading 
the above paragraph, that ‘* founda- 
tioncombs” and “ prepared combs” 
are given to the bees to be filled with 
honey. and will foster the foolish be- 
lief which many entertain, that artifi- 
cial comb honey is now on the market, 
and sold to a great extent to innocent 
consumers., Had the writer properly 
called it comb foundation, no false 
impression would be encouraged. 
Merely a slight transposition of words 
will make all the difference in the 
world in public opinion, and save 
much trouble in contradicting. Call 
things by theirright names, and save 
misunderstandings. 


ge We have received Price Lists of 
queens and bees from Henry Alley, 
Wenham, Mass., and of bees, queens 
and apiarian supplies from J. L. 














Bowers, Berryville, Va. 
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Getting Up a Weekly Bee Paper. 


The editor of that excellent Monthly 
bee paper, the Bee-Keepers’ Instructor, 
in the April number, remarks as fol- 
lows on this subject: 


**One of our correspondents, some 
time since, in the course of a very kind 
and encouraging private letter, wrote 
as follows: 

“T was reading an editorial in one of my papers 
quite soceney. that said ‘editors are the hardest 
worked and least appreciated people in the uni- 
verse.’ 1am afraid there is some truth init. But 
there is a silent influence in every sentence writ- 
ten by these untiring workers, of which they have 
not the least conception ; influences that improve 
and elevate the reader, help to make the world 
morally better, and help to advance science and 
scientific bee-culture. Many treasures of golden 
thoughts we gather from the pens of these noble 
men. God bless them every one !” 

Since receiving the above letter, we 
have often thought over the passage 
quoted, and wondered if the majority 
of readers had as keen an appreciation 
of editors’ work and labor as our cor- 
respondent, it occurring more recently 
to our mind while looking over the 
last volume of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. And we felt curious to 
know how many among its subscribers 
had a just appreciation of the arduous 
labor required to conduct a publica- 
tion like the JOURNAL successfully, 
and what a severe tax the editorial 
duties are on a person’s time, strength 
and patience. To most people it 
probably seems a very simple matter ; 
they receive their paper week after 
week, réad it, and then toss it aside 
without once thinking of the hard 
work—expenditures of time and 
brains—required in its production. 
But to those ‘ behind the scenes’ it is 
different, for they can fully appre- 
ciate, from personal experience, the 
amount of hard, unremitting, unceas- 
ing work that it has taken to elevate 
and keep the JOURNAL to the stand- 
ard of excellence it has attained.”’ 


It is true that only a few ever think 
of the many weary hours spent in the 
production of the Weekly Ber Jour- 
NAL. We have heretofore labored 
almost incessantly in the office and at 
our desk, and should continue to do 
so, were it not for the fact that our 
physical system can no longer endure 
it—and for the present we shall cease 
such labors at night. The BEE Jour- 
NAL will, however, not be suffered to 
deteriorate from “that standard of 
excellence” which the Bee-Keepeis’ 
Instructor so kindly says ‘it has 
attained.” 

The Prospect for Fruit.—April, with 
its cold and unpleasant weather, was 
not very encouraging. So far, May is 
* like unto it,” but we look hopefully 
to the coming days of this month. By 
our exchanges we notice that the 
small fruit is not injured much in this 
region. The Anna, Ill., Farmer and 
Fruit Grower says there will in all 
probability be enough to keep the 








usual fruit train running. The Prai- 
rie Farmer says: ‘‘ Peaches in the 
Alton and St. Louis districts were 
somewhat injured, but of most varie- 
ties there will be a fair supply. Cher- 
ries promise well. Apples will be 
abundant, everywhere, unless some- 
thing unforeseen befalls them. On the 
whole we look for an ample supply of 
the usual fruits in most localities 
throughout the Northwest.” Vennor 
predicts a cool summer, followed by 
an unusually severe winter—but his 
recent failures rob the prediction of 
much of its weight. 

More Malevolence.—It will be re- 
membered that in the Bek JOURNAL 
for April 12, page 225, we stated that 
we had refused some articles from 
Mr. C. J. Robinson because he stig- 
matized Messrs. Langstroth, Miner, 
Howard, Cook, Kohnke and others as 
‘*cranks’’—using personal abuse in- 
stead of arguments. In the Bee- 
Keepers’ Exchange for May, page 121, 
he says: 

‘*Newman in his A. B. J. held me 
up as a crank, because I reflected on 
the dealings between Parsons and the 
U.S.)Department. Both Newman and 

angstroth are probably dupes of the 
wiley Parsons, ”’ etc. 

We refused to let him call our cor- 
respondents ‘‘ cranks” and other abu- 
sive names—therefore we held him up 
asa crank! Such is his assertion— 
but it is wholly untrue! 

In 1878 we were “introduced” to 
Mr. Parsons, while attending the 
National Convention in New York, 
but had no conversation with him 
then, and have never seen or heard 
from him since. Itis silly to say we 
are his *‘ dupe ;” our only fault being 
that we will not use the BEE Jour- 
NAL tocondemn him, unheard, simply 
because one man sees fit to denounce 
him for something said to have oc- 
curred a quarter of a century ago, 
and of which we know nothing! If 
for this we are to be abused so per- 
sistently—let it come. Our conscious- 
ness of right will balance the ac- 
count. 


> ~~ 


a We regret to learn that Mr. R. 
L. Shoemaker, of Newcomerstown, 
O., while manufacturing bee hives, 
was badly injured by a block of wood 
thrown from arip saw which entirely 
took out one of his eyes, and other- 
wise disabled him. We learn that he 
is recovering, and just able to set up 
alittle while. If this accident has de- 
layed the execution of orders for 





material, of course this is sufficient 
excuse. Wedo not know of any, but 
perhaps some may have been delayed, 

«& A private letter from Mr. ¢. 
Tite, of Yeovil, England, and a copy 
of the Western Gazette, informs us that 
Englishmen are waking up to their in- 
terests, and that lectures on bee-keep- 
ing by gentry,clergymen and others 
are being delivered frequently in many 
parts of that country, and experts are 
giving public manipulations with bees, 
either in connection with the lectures 
or at times and places that are then 
announced. The prices for a swarm 
of bees varies from 10s. to 15s.; a 
colony of Ligurians (Italians) ina 
movable frame hive being about £2. 
The standard frame unanimously 
adopted by the British Bee-Keepers’ 
Association is 814¢x14 inches, outside, 
and will hold 6 sections 4x44 inches, 
which is adopted as the standard size 
of section for comb honey. 

Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for 
1882, will be entitled to the following 
premiums. Their own subscription 
may count in the club: 


For a Club of 2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 
- “ 3,—an Emerson Binder for 1882. 


” 4,—Apiary Register for 50 Colonies, 
or Cook’s (Bee) Manual, paper. 


“ 5,— = - cloth. 


7 6,—Weekly Bee Journal for | year, 
or Apiary Register for 200 Col’s. 


Or they may deduct 10 per cent in cash 
for their labor in getting up the club. 





._— 


ge “‘ Mrs. Mayburn’s Twins,” with 
her trials with them in the morning, 
noon, afternoon and evening of one 
day, by John Habberton, author of 
‘** Helen’s Babies,” has already passed 
to a second edition. The New York 
Sun, in an editorial notice of it, says: 
‘* It is a most interesting, wholesome, 
and instructive picture of certain 
phases of married life. Wecommend 
it to the thoughtful attention of all 
oung husbands. No better book has 
Seen published this year, than ‘ Mrs. 
Mayburn’s Twins,’ by John Habber- 
ton. All wives should own it, and all 
husbands should profit by it. It 1s 
published by T. B. Peterson 
Brothers, No. 306 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


= -—— > 


G Always forward us money either 
by postal order, registered letter, or 
by draft on Chicago or New York. 
Drafts on other cities, or local checks, 
are not taken by the banks in this city 
except at adiscount of 25 cents, to pay 
expense of collecting them. 





@ Binders cannot be sent to Can- 


ada by mail—the Internation4’l law 
will not permit anything but samples 
of merchandise weighing less than 802. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





Michigan State Convention.—Mr. A. 
B. Weed gave an address before the 
Eastern Michigan Convention, at 
Detroit, on April 11, in which he 
criticises the State Convention in the 
following language, as published in 
the Michigan Farmer of last week : 


The place for holding the next 
meeting was warmly discussed, and 
Kalamazoo was finally selected. Any 
locality where the Convention is.held, 
can, of course, furnish a strong local 
representation, and unless the choos- 
ing of the next place is done ina spirit 
of fairness, a majority vote is apt to 
hold future meetings in its own neigh- 
borhood. In this case the location 
changed but 23 miles. The same in- 
fluence is at work in the national con- 
ventions. If this thing is persisted 
in, it will, besides destroying the gen- 
eral features of the conventions, de- 
feat in a large measure their intended 
object, and they will degenerate into 
local institutions. 





Hints to Beginners.—A _ correspon- 
dent in the Prairie Farmer gives this 
advice to beginners : 


Spring is undoubtedly the best time 
to start an apiary. The danger of 
loss in wintering is past, and bees 
have little brood and honey, so that 
they can be moved easily and safely. 
A person unacquainted with bees 
should beware of purchasing “ta pig 
in apoke,” as every hive containing 
comb and bees may not be a_ perfect 
colony. Wemay infer that a colony 
is allright if during the early spring 
months the hive is full of bees, as 
such a colony must contain a young, 
vigorous queen. It is a poor policy 
for a beginner to purchase black bees 
in boxes and gums, intending to trans- 
fer and Italianize. Such work as this 
barely pays in the skillful hands of 
veterans, and had better not be under- 
taken by novices. A better plan 
would be to select the hive of a de- 
sired pattern for the whole apiary, as 
the profit and pleasure derived from 
it consists, in a large degree, in hav- 
ing ny part of each hive exactly 
alike. The life of many a colony of 
bees is saved by giving it a frame of 
brood or honey from a more prosper- 
ous One, and this could not be done if 
the frames and hives were not alike. 

f a person is not able to secure a 
strong colony in the hive preferred, 

en anew hive of the desired pattern 
might be taken to a bee-keeper, anda 
first swarm put into it. 

Bee-keeping is a science, and not 
acquired in one day, by talking with 
7 erson ** who knows all about bees.” 

erefore, to insure success com- 
mence slowly with not more than two 
colonies, and let your knowledge in- 








crease in like ratio to your bees. If 


you can make money with these, it 
will be safe for you to invest in more. 
Itis absurd to suppose that a person 


-| who knows nothing about bees, ex- 


cept that they sting and gather honey, 
pag manage a large apiary success- 
ully. 





The Detroit Convention.—In the 
Country Gentleman of last week, Mr. 
W. Z. Hutchinson gave some ‘“‘notes” 
of the late Convention in Detroit, a 
report of which we gave on page 264. 
We extract the following items not in 
that report: 


At this meeting nearly 1,000 colo- 
nies were represented. No essays 
were read, and there was scarcely any 
attempt ataddresses, almost the whole 
time being passed in a conversational 
and sociable manner. 

Both Mr. Robertson and Mr. Hutch- 
inson hatch their queens in a lamp 
nursery. Mr. Robertson found it nec- 
essary to examine the nursery several 
times during the night, in order to 
cage any queens that might hatch, 
otherwise they would bite into cells 
and destroy unhatched queens. 
Hutchinson examined every cell 
about 9 o’clock in the evening, b 
holding it up before a light, and eac 
cell that appeared nearly ready to 
hatch was cut out and placed ina cage 
by itself. 

When the subject of artificial pas- 
turage was brought up, Mr. M. H. 
Hunt, who lives near Detroit, said 
that he raises alsike clover, and had 
induced his neighbors to raise it by 
furnishing them seed at wholesale 
rates. After a farmer had given it a 
trial, he always continued to raise it. 
Mr. Robertson had not —_ found al- 
sike clover to be an excellent honey 
producing plant, but it makes splen- 
did hay, and is unsurpassed as pasture 
for stock. Mr. Robertson’s bees had 
access to 500 acres of alsike clover. 
Mr. Hunt has an interest in an apiary 
located near D. M. Ferry’s seed farm, 
and he found that the bees gathered 
enormous quantities of honey from 
the onion blossoms. This honey is of 
a green-glass color, and is nearly as 

ood as white clover honey. Mr. 
Bebertoon had tried sweet clover, and, 
not finding it valuable, had plowed it 
up, and summer fallowed the field, 
which completely eradicated the clo- 
ver. But he had lately seen so many 
favorable reports in regard to it, that 
he thought he should give it another 
trial. He thought that the season and 
locality might have an influence upon 
the honey producing properties of this 
clover. 

During the discussion about the 
different varieties of bees, Otto Klei- 
now, of Detroit, raised quite a laugh 
by saying that honey boxes given, 


Hol 
the 
impossible to remove the boxes. 


Land bees, were yet in the hive, 
He 


due this variety of bees with smoke. 
He had found them very 


not more so than some of 








Mr. | P 


last July, to a colony of Syrian or 
es being so ferocious that it is 
had found that it is impossible to sub- 


rolific, but 
is Italians. 


American Express Company’s Money 
Orders.—The Chicago Herald of last 
Thursday gives the following item re- 
garding these money orders: 


The new money order system re- 
cently adopted by the American Ex- 
press Company is working so advan- 
tageously that the Company has felt 
called upon to still further enlarge its 
operations. Heretofore money orders 
have been issued from each of the 
4,000 offices scattered all over the 
United States, but at only compara- 
tively few of these have paying offices 
been established. The Company has 
now determined upon making all of 
its offices both paying and issuing of- 
fices, and yesterday orders to this ef- 
fect were issued by the President of 
the Company, Mr. Fargo. 


Bee-Keeping in Europe.—Dr. E. 
Parmly, of New York, has sent us an 
article from the London Globe, which 
though mostly of local interest only 
contains the following : 


During the present month an inter- 
national exhibition of bees, of bee 
roducts, and of the apparatus used 
in bee-culture, will be held in Vienna. 
In England such objects are fre- 

uently exhibited at our agricultural 
shows, but only as minor supple- 
ments to machinery and farm pro- 
duce. That Austria should devote an 
entire exhibition to it is significant of 
the high esteem in which bees are 
held in many parts of the Continent, 
and of the intelligent and widely dif- 
fused interest they excite. In Ger- 
many and Switzerland particularly, 
the bee is an important agent in the 
economy of a household; for in those 
countries honey is in far more fre- 
quent use than with us. The Ger- 
mans hold periodical conferences on 
bee-culture, and the small towns, and 
many of the villages, have their bee 
societies, where notes are compared 
as to different methods of manage- 
ment, and the results of experiments 
are communicated. In addition to 
this, apiculture is taught in schools 
and colleges, as in Bavaria, for ex- 
ample, where it forms part of the 
course through which horticultural 
students must pass. 








Local Convention Directory. 





1882. Time and Place of ‘Meeting. 


May 11—Champlain Valley, at Middlebury, Vt. 
T. Brookins, Sec., East Shoreham, Vt. 


16—N. W. Ill. and 8. W. Wis., at Rock City, Ill. 
Jonathan Stewart, Sec., Rock City, Lil. 


25—lowa Central, at Winterset. Lowa. 
Henry Wallace, Sec. 


June 3—Hart County, Ky.. at Woodsonville, Ky. 


Oct. 5—Kentucky Union, at Shelbyville, Ky. 
G. W. Demaree, Bec., Christiansburg, Ky, 





2" In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 





Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 





we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 
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Union Bee-Keepers’ Association. 





The Union Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion met at the rooms of the Mood 
House, in Eminence, Ky., on the 27t 
day of April, President Dr. L. 
Brown in the chair. 

After the transaction of the usual 
business of the Association, an invi- 
tation was given toany — present 
to become a member of the Associa- 
tion, and several names were added 
to the list. On motion, J. H. Reed, 
of Indiana, was made an honorary 
member of our Association. The 
President then delivered his annual 
address. He said the outlook for the 
future prosperity of the bee-keeper is 
not so bright at this time as it was 
before the severe frosts. Much of the 
early resources for honey was cut off. 
Nevertheless, the future is before us 
and an abundant white clover bloom 
may yet cause the bee-keeper to for- 
get the late disaster. 

Dr. E. Drane then addressed the 
Convention on the subject, ‘‘ Are we 
oe any one by our meetings ?” 

he speaker took the grounds that no 

ood had resulted from the foolish 
ashion of advising everybody to keep 
bees. He thought that bee-culture 
will pay only in the hands of those 
who are fitted for the occupation. 
None others should be advised to un- 
dertake it. 

G. W. Demaree said he approved of 
every word of the speaker: yet, he 
could see much good resulting from 
our meetings. They are a pleasure to 
all of us, besides they educate the 
people, giving them a proper under- 
standing of the products of the apiary. 
Our Association has contributed much 
to our good local honey market. 

Mr. 5 H. Reed, of New Orleans, 
Ind., said that the last speaker had 
demonstrated that it is possible to ed- 
ucate the consumers, as in the cases 
named. 

Dr. Drane explained that while he 
thoughtit time lost to attempt to edu- 
cate people to keep bees intelligently, 
he admitted that if you can induce a 
fellow to taste of honey, that will ed- 
ucate, for ‘* honey is good.” 

Elder W. J. Mason being in the 
room, said if he was allowed to speak, 
he would like to say that he was quite 
an old man, and that he had handled 
bees for 40 years in the State of Mis- 
souri: he was satisfied that there was 
no hive as good to keep bees in as the 
common box hives with boxes on 
them. He knew that bees all died in 
Missouri in ** patent gums.” 

The Secretary had a case of one- 
pound sections in the room, all 
primed ready for the bees, 

President Brown arose and drew 
out one of the sections and held it up, 
- with the thin foundation looking as 
natural as the handiwork of the bee, 
and explained its use; that tons of 
honey were being produced and sold 
for the cash—sent across the Ocean, 





everywhere—the result of improve- 
ments over the old box hive system. 
G. W. Demaree said that his old 
friend was 40 years behind the times; 
that bees are sap uncertain pro- 
perty in any kind of hive when not in 
the care of an intelligent bee-keeper, 
but are as easily reared and as certain 
in their life tenure as other beings 
created when properly managed. An 
old gentleman, Mr. Wooldridge, arose 
to inquire of the Association, ‘* how 


E. | they keep the moths from taking their 


bees ?” 

Mr. Reed, of Indiana, said ‘ keep 
them out with Italian bees. They 
os a against the bee moth. 

. T. Stewart said, ‘“‘ keep your 
bees strong and in a healthy condi- 
tion, and they will take care of them- 
selves. 

Elder Mason insisted that there was 
a wide difference between the systems 
(as he heard it here) of bee-keeping in 
this State and in the State of 
Missouri. 

Dr. Drane said that he had no doubt 
but our improved system of bee-keep- 
ing is essentially different to what it 
was in Missouri 40 years ago, or any- 
where else. But a progres- 
sive bee-keepers in Missouri keep 
bees now—just like intelligent, pro- 
=— bee-keepers keep them in 

entucky or elsewhere. 

The question box furnished the fol- 
lowing questions: What is the value 
of a colony of bees in a box hive in 
April? 

r. Drane said the queen is worth, 
at that time of year, $2; bees, $2; 10 
lbs. of honey in bad shape, for feed- 
ing, $1; less $1 for transferring, the 
colony is worth $4. 

Mr. Reed, of Indiana, said that he 
had not been in the habit of ae 
box hives, and believed the queen an¢ 
bees to be worth nothing while ina 
box hive. 

Mr. Demaree thought that a queen 
in a box hive was most likely to be a 
‘*scrub,” and he would have no use 
for her but a short time, and would 
say that $1 was enongh for her. 

Vhat is the value of a good colony 
of bees in a movable frame hive in 
April? 

Dr. Drane said $10; if extra fine 
Italians, $12. 

Mr. Demaree ——— that askillful 
bee-keeper can safely pay $10 for a 
ry colony of bees in April, but he 

id not believe it will pay a novice to 
buy bees at that price. 

President Brown said he gave $25 
for his first colony of Italian bees, and 
he had realized $5.00 from the invest- 
ment. 

The Convention then adjourned to 
— after dinner at Stewart's gal- 
ery. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Convention called to order by the 
President, and the Association pro- 
ceeded to elect their officers for the 
ensuing year. 

Dr. E. Drane was elected Presi- 
dent; Dr. Wm. M. Rogers, of Shelby- 
ville, Vice President for Shelby 


County; W. T. Stewart Vice Presi- 
dent for Henry County; G. W. Ashby 
Vice President for Jefferson County ; 





G. W. Demaree, Christiansburg, Sec- 
retary, and Dr. L. E. Brown, hoes 
urer. 

Dr. Drane then took the chair and 
said he was ‘‘ pumped dry ;” would 
only thank the Association for the 
honors conferred on him. 

The discussion of the forenoon was 
resumed. 

At what actual cost can a pound of 
honey be produced, in good marketa- 
ble shape ? 

Mr. Demaree thought it as easy to 
answer the question as it is for the 
former to answer what it costs him to 
produce a pound of beef or pork. Of 
course locality had much to do with 
it, but he believed that he could pro- 
duce it at an actual cost of 5 cts. per 
pound. It would take a high order of 
skill to do it. Honey is, therefore, 
worth at least 20 cts. per pound. 

President Drane thought it could 
not be done. 

W. T. Stewart thought he could 
produce honey at an actual cost of 5 
cents per pound. 

Mr. Reed gives his attention to 
queen-rearing, and was not prepared 
to say what could be done. 

Mr. Ashby was not prepared to 
decide. 

The following resolution was then 
adopted : ; 

Resolved, That this Association 
tenders its thanks to W. T. Stewart, 
Dr. E. Drane, and the ladies, for the 
princely manner in which they enter- 
tained members of the Convention; 
and to the editors of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, Bee-Keepers’ Instruc- 
tor and California Apiculturist for sam- 
ple copies of their valuable papers; 
and to Mr. Holland for his presence 
in the interest of the Louisville Daily 
Commercial, and the Henry County 
Constitutionalist, and that copies of 
these proceedings be forwarded for 
publication to the Farmers’ Home 
Journal, AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
and Bee- Keepers’ Instructor. 

The Convention then adjourned to 
meet at Shelbyville, Ky., on the 5th 
day of October, 1882. 

E. DRANE, Pres. 

G. W. DEMAREE, Sec. 








Read at the Meeting of the Georgia State Agricul- 
tural Convention, in Augusta, Ga. 


Bee-Keeping for Profit. 





J. P. H. BROWN. 





I shall not consume your time by 
dwelling upon the natural history ot 
the honey bee, and upon the wonder- 
ful economy of the hive, but will pro- 
ceed at once to consider the subject 
of bee-culture as a source of profit. 

From the fact that the hive bee has 
been a subject of deep study by. the 
learned in every age, and that apicul- 
ture has been successfully conducted 
by the ancients, it may sound strange 
to you when I tell you that it has only 
been within the last 40 years that bee- 
culture has been developed into @ 
science by correct observations of the 
natural history of this insect, by 11- 
creased knowledge of its proper mode 
of management, and by the introduc- 
tion of the movable frame hive, the 
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honey extractor, comb foundation, 
and numerous other appliances to 


_make easy and to facilitate apiarian 


operations. 

ay some few persons, outside 
of the business, have any correct idea 
of the amount of the honey product of 
the United States. From the latest 
and most authentic records, we find 
the amount produced in 1881 to be 
100,000,000 pounds, worth at the pres- 
ent average selling price $15,000,000. 
This estimate falls a little short of the 
average, owing to the unprecedented 
drouth that prevailed that year. 

Bee-farming is becoming a special 
business of no mean pretensions in 
many portions of our country, eclip- 
sing,in the way of profits, many of 
your large cotton plantations. Cali- 
fornia takes the lead in the production 
of honey, and probably contains the 
largest producers in the world. J,S. 
Harbison, of San Diego county, has 
3,000 colonies worked by 5 assistants ; 
total product for the year 1880, 310,000 
pounds ; value, $31,000. The Hether- 
ington Bros., of Cherry Valley, N. Y., 
come in second to Harbison. Root 
Bros., of Mohawk, same State, took 
the past season from 160 strong colo- 
nies in the spring, 32,809 pounds; 
while in the same State there are 
dozens of apiaries that yield respect- 
ively from 6,000 to 30,000 pounds. In 
the Northwest, there are hundreds of 
apiaries that run from 3,000 to 20,000 
pounds. In our Southern country, 
comparatively little attention has 
been paid to the small rural indus- 
tries. The assumed prestige that has 
always shrouded the little ‘‘ cotton 


- planter,” awed them into background. 


There is more attention paid to api- 
culture in Florida and Louisiana than 
In any Other southern States. Many 
apiaries in those States produce from 
6.000 to 30,000 pounds of honey per 
annum. 

Fully four-fifths of all the honey 
that goes to market is slung from the 
combs by a machine called a honey 
extractor, which consists of a large 
tin can containing a ievolving frame 
to hold the combs, and which removes 
the honey from the cells by centrifu- 
gal force the same as water is slung 
from «a grindstone when rapidly 
turned. Before the comb is put into 
this machine the cells are all un- 
capped by a knife made expressly for 
the business. By this arrangement 
the honey is secured at a great saving 
of comb, which is put back again into 
the hive to be again filled by the bees. 
The comb or wax the bees make from 
honey, and it has been determined 
that in making one pound of comb, 
they consume from 10 to 15 pounds of 

oney in its production. 

The most of American honey finds 
a ready market in our large cities, 
where there are merchants who make 
@ specialty of handling it. Hundreds 
of tons go to England and to the con- 
tinent, and large orders for it have 
recently come from China and Japan. 
In our Northern and Western mar- 
kets, the honey is all graded as to 
quality. Light shades, such as white 
Clover, command the best price, run- 
ning from 15 to 25 cents per pound for 
comb, and from 12 to 15 cents for ex- 





tracted. The dark shades bring a less 
price, and are mostly consumed by 
manufacturers. Extracted honey sold 
at 10 cents per pound pays you as well 
as comb honey sold at 15 cents, from 
the fact that you can get fully one- 
third more honey from your bees when 
worked for the use of the extractor 
than when manipulated for comb. 

In marketing honey it is very nec- 
essary, if good prices are any consid- 
eration, to put it up in convenient 
packages, observing all the conditions 
to have it neat and inviting in appear- 
ance. With many persons this latter 
requisite has more influence than 
prime quality. We in the South are 
too far distant from the Northern and 
Western markets to ship comb honey 
successfully—breakage and leakage 
would consume all the profits; but we 
can ship extracted honey at paying 
prices. For this object it should be 
put up in tight well made wooden 
kegs or barrels, of about 20 gallons 
capacity. This size is the most con- 
venient to handle. Some shippers, in 
order to guard against leaking, wax 
their barrels on the inside by pouring 
in boiling wax and then rolling them 
around, by which means the inside is 
coated. advise this precaution ; for 
a barrel that may hold water, will not 
always hold honey, as the latter arti- 
cle has not the property of swelling 
out the particles of wood like water. 

It is best for small producers to find 
amarket as near home as possible. 
As a general thing home markets are 
the best, as they save freights and 
often commissions. I believe there 
are very few places where honey can- 
not besold. A friend, both a physi- 
cian and planter, located in a small 
village in middle Georgia, had been 
keeping bees for several years more 
for pleasure than profit, but last sea- 
son he concluded to run them with a 
view to make them pay, and he found 
his dozen colonies of bees brought 
him more money than any two acres 
he had in cotton. Before this, he 
thought he could find no one to buy 
his honey, but after he put it up in 
nice shape and offered it for sale, he 
had no trouble to sell all he had ata 
fair price. Hence it is possible, with 
proper exertion and management, to 
build up home markets for honey. 
Thousands of pounds could be sold 
where now a few pounds are consid- 
ered a great luxury. 

Honey, instead of being regarded as 
a luxury by many persons, is becom- 
ing every year more of a staple arti- 
cle. One reason of this is, a waking 
up of the people to a realization of the 
fearful consequences of the adultera- 
tion of our syrups and sugars, by glu- 
cose and unwholesome articles, made 
by the action of acids upon starch. 
It can also be made by chemical pro- 
cess of old rags and woody fibre. 
Chemists tell us that fully 75 percent. 
of glucose syrup can be added to cane 
syrup and 25 per cent. of crushed or 
pulverized glucose can be added to 
cane sugar with no risk of detection, 
by the ordinary consumer. It iseasy, 
then, to imagine what becomes of a 
large portion of the thousands of tons 
of glucose that are manufactured 
every 24 hours by the glucose factories 





in the United States. Would it not 
be infinitely better, instead of eating 
commercial syrups of fancy brands 
that contribute to disease and death, 
to supply your families with pure ex- 
tracted honey, the syrup that God 
distills in the laboratory of the lower? 

Bee-keeping is like any other sort 
of business that is subject to failure 
and success. It does not follow, 
neither can it be supposed, that every 
one who takes hold of it is going to 
make it a success. In this business 
there is no such thing as that abstract 
something called ‘ luck.” Luck in 
bee-culture is always measured b 
‘** pluck,” and by an observance of all 
those conditions upon which its suc- 
cessful prosecution depends. 

First, it is all important for an 
apiarist to have a taste for the busi- 
ness, combined with the necessary 
knowledge or experience. He must 
possess a large share of that faculty 
that prompts to do things at the right 
time. Many persons will invest dol- 
lars in hives and fixtures, but not a 
cent in bee books and periodicals that 
impart information upon the instincts 
of the bee, and upon its most success- 
ful mode of management. 

Secondly, the apiary should be loca- 
ted in a locality where there is an 
abundance of honey-producing plants. 
Honey is a natural secretion of the 
flower, and not a manufactured pro- 
duct of the bee as is usually supposed. 
Therefore, suitable flora is required, 
otherwise no yield of honey can be 
expected. In our Southern country, 
the best pasturage is usually found 
along our water-courses,where abound 
alder, maple, pean holly, sourwood, 
persimmon, black-gum, bay, etc., and 
many species of flowering shrubs and 
plants. - All fruit blossoms yield more 
or less honey. In some seasons the 
cotton bloom secrets honey abund- 
antly, which is of a light color and of 
good flavor. The flow of honey is al- 
ways influenced by the sort of weather 
prevailing at the time. Too much 
rain will wash away the nectar, while 
during a protracted drouth the flow 
will stop. A very hot sun will evapo- 
rate the honey as fast as the nectaries 
secrete it. Hence, on such days, bees 
only go to the pasture very early in 
the morning and late in the evening. 
Bee-keepers should pay more atten- 
tion to the —— of their pas- 
tures, guard against its wanton de- 
struction, and encourage its plantin 
and growth. Much can be plante 
and sown that will have value besides 
the yield of honey. Prominent among 
this class, I may name fruit trees, 
cow peas, rape, mustard and the clo- 
vers. The latter can be grown on 
moderately rich clay soil, but will not 
thrive on sandy. The finest grade of 
honey is gathered from clover. Ital- 
ian bees will work on red clover, while 
the common black bees will not. 
Buckwheat is very unreliable as a 
honey piantinourclimate. Many ex- 
tensive bee-keepers in the west find 
that it pays them to cultivate forage 
ae for their bees. 

Thirdly, the bee-keeper must avail 
himself of those appliances required 
to facilitate his business. No one can 
successfully manipulate his bees, and 
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obtain perfect control over them, un- 
less they are in hives that have mova- 
ble frames. As the combs are built 
in these frames, and the frame so 


hung in the hive that the bees cannot | ~ 


gen them fast with propolis, they can 
e easily removed and every part of 
the comb examined. Any framehive 


has showered around us, then will we 
be on the road to prosperity.—Southern 
Cultivator. 











that will not admit often easy remo-| 3 : we 


val of the frames when filled with 
comb and bees is of no practical use 
in the apiary. The neatest, mostcon- 
venient, and most profitable way to 
secure surplus comb honey, is in 
small frames or section boxes that 
hold from 1 to 38 pounds. These sec- 
tions are nested and placed either 
above the frames in the brood cham- 
ber, or on their side. In our climate, 
I prefer the former arrangement. The 
introduction of comb foundation into 
the apiary has been an event of as 
great importance as the invention of 
the honey extractor, to which I have 
already referred. Comb foundation 
consists of sheets of wax, passed 
through a machine that stamps upon 
it the lozenge-shaped bases of the cells 
of the comb, and defines the bases of 
the cell-walls by heavy lines of wax. 
The bees have no new wax to make, 
but only to draw out the wax in the 
foundation given them into the com- 
plete comb. This is a great saving of 
time and material. By the use ofthis 
foundation colonies can be increased 
and built up into strong colonies with 
astonishing rapidity, and the comb 
will be beautiful and straight, a great 
desideratum in an apiary where it is 
often necessary to exchange frames 
of comb with other hives. If the 
combs are crooked and irregular, this 
exchange can only be done with great 
difficulty. 

A few years ago an ignited roll of 
old rags, or a smudge, was the favor- 
ite appliance for generating smoke to 
subdue or quiet bees. The breath 
was used to blow the smoke upon the 
bees, but usually more found its way 
into your eyes and throat than any 
where else. Now, we have an instru- 
ment called the ‘‘ smoker,’”’ made ex- 
pressly to blow and convey the smoke 
to any desired part of the hive. This 
instrument is indispensable to every 
one who handles bees. For the pro- 
tection of the face against stings, a 
bee-veil is necessary. Rubber gloves 
can be used to protect the hands, but 
after one gets accustomed to handling 
bees, the gloves are soon laid aside as 
useless. 

In this paper I have endeavored to 
make plain to you that bee-keeping, 
as one of the rural industries, can be 
made profitable, and will pay a larger 
dividend upon the capital invested 
than any other farm pursuit. There 
is not a locality in Georgia where 
bees cannot be kept with a profit to 
their owner, if well managed; and 
when we take into consideration the 
extent of our State, and the small 
number of colonies of bees kept, we 
can safely conclude that there are 
tons of honey, worth thonsands of 
dollars, lost annually. 

As an agricultural people, we are 
too extravagant and wasteful. When 
we learn to take care of and econo- 
mize these small blessings that God 
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Characteristics of the Coming Bee. 





A. R. KOHNKE. 





Much has been said and written 
about the ‘“‘coming bee;” but as to 
what it is to be, and to what an ex- 
tent desirable points may be developed 
there seems to be buta vague idea. 
Hon. W. H. Andrews, of Texas, seems 
to be contented with our present at- 
tainments of Italians, whilst Mr. T. 
G. Newman wants further improve- 
ments, judging by what is said in No. 
45 of the Ber JOURNAL fori881l. Mr. 
Newman mentions three desirable 
points, viz: Ist,a long tongue; 2d, 
prolificness ; 3d, amiability ; to this I 
would add, 4th, industry. 

It should be borne in mind, thatthe 
first and second points refer to the 
body, and the third and fourth to the 
character of the bee, and of all these 
points No. 2is to be a property of the 
queen exclusively, whilst 1, 3and4 
are qualities of the workers only. 

It- will be conceded that there isa 
vast difference not only between the 
different races of bees with reference 
to the above mentioned points, but 
also between different colonies of the 
same race, which may appear to such 
an extent that black bees may do bet- 
ter than Italians. This experience 
probably induced Von Berlepsch to 
hold on to the German bee against the 
Italians, which latter he never seemed 
to fancy much, and up to this very 
day there are bee-keepers in this 
country as well as in Germany, who 
prefer the German bee, though as a 
rule the Italians will do better. 

Before going into a discussion as to 
the desirabieness or posibility of a 
further improvement of our best Ital- 
ians, I beg leave tostate some general 
laws of nature : 

1. Nature preserves a certain sym- 
metrical proportion of all the parts of 
an individual of her production. 

2. Whenever such partsare changed 
or more developed by breeding or ac- 
commodation to changed conditions, 
so as to beout of proportion with re- 
ference to the whole body, it takes 
place at the expense of another part 
of that body, or the deterioration of 
the same partin a different direction. 
Whenever such deterioration is de- 
sirable conjointly with the develop- 
ment of such parts, it may be very 
profitable to not only develop but de- 
teriorate by breeding as much as we 
can; but when the latter is a disad- 
vantage, I think we had better stop 
and count the cost first, before we 
proceed. 


To illustrate: Here is a kangaroo, 


large, powerful hind legs and tail, 


flesh and muscle ; and so on. 





and insignificant fore legs and head; 
there is a giraffe, long fore legs and 
neck, and small hind quarters; here 
is a hare, long ears, short tail, small 
fore legs, long hind legs; there isa 
specimen of the bovine race from 
Texas, long horns and little milk; 
here the short horn and polled cattle, 
little or no horns, but rich milk and 
— of it. In pigs the large, heavy 

ones are bred out to get increase of 
I hope, 
the reader will understand and ad- 
mit the validity of reasoning from 
these facts of nature, which go to 
prove that there is a certain limit of 
development of aun animal’s body, be- 
yond which it would not be prudent 
to go, for it would not be practicable 
to decrease, for instance, the bones 
of a pig to such an extent that they 
could not support the animal. 

Bees being no exception to this rule 
we can easily draw conclusions as to 
the coming bee. That they are no ex- 
ception may be discovered by the fol- 
lowing: Compare a worker and a 
queen. The latter has certain parts 
of her body more developed than the 
former, which development has taken 
place at the expense of other parts; 
for if we measure the length of a 
worker and queen,the extended tongue 
and sting included, we will find 
both of the same length ; but on com- 
paring corresponding parts of both, 
we find the worker has a loriger tongue 
and sting, but smaller body than 
the queen, which, besides having a 
larger body, has the generative or- 
gans fully developed. Here is not 
the place to enumerate all these differ- 
ent developments of queen and 
worker to show and prove where one 
gained and the other suffered a cor- 
responding loss,as enough has_ been 
said to prove the rule, that we cannot 
gain on one part of an animal’s body 
without losing somewhere else. 

Applying what has been said thus 
far, to all the races of bees, ave will 
discuss now the desirable points. 

1. Length oftongue. Can the same 
be increased? May be, it can; but 
are we willing to sacrifice the proper 


'development of some other part of 


the bee’s body? Will Prof. Cook, 
who takes a special interest in this 
part of the bee’s body, please tell us 
whether or not the tongue of a bee 
gains, not only in length, but in 
diameter also, or if an increase of 
length is accompanied by a decrease 
of diameter. Iam inclined to believe 
that the desirableness of a longer 
tongue is overrated. It is true, that 
if the bee had a tongue long enough 
to get the nectar of red clover it 
would certainly be an advantage ; but 
red clover being the only plant for 
which the use of a longer tongue 1s 
claimed, furnishing nectar in abun- 
dance which at present blacks and 
most Italians cannot reach, is it not a 
mistaken notion to attempt to change 
our beautiful, amiable Italians for the 
sake of one honey plant? Besides, I 
think Alsike serves every purpose for 
which red clover is raised, if we only 
take the trouble to introduce its use 
with the farmer, leaving out of con- 
sideration that red clover may fail to 
yield nectar as well as other honey 
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plants; in some districts the main 
stay, White clover, quite often disap- 
points us. 

2. Prolificness. This is a very de- 
sirable trait, and cannot be over- 
looked. But then, we have in this re- 
spect good and poor queens in all the 
different races, and it seems to depend 
more on the colony having plenty of 
young bees to rear a first class queen, 
than on the particular race; besides 
that, we are able to increase the 
prolificness of a queen artificially. 
But will it be desirable or advantage- 
ous todo so? It isa well known fact, 
that the prolificness of any organic 
body is in an inverse ratio to its life’s 
duration. Any increase (natural or 
artificial) of prolificness in an indi- 
vidual or species is equivalent toa 
shortening of its life. This rule, if 
properly nade use of, will hold good 
if inversed, that is, if by some means 
or natural tendency the average life 
of a species of animals is shortened, 
its prolificness will be increased. As 
to the prolificness of a queen there is 
another very important factor to be 
considered, which, as far as I can see, 
cannot so readily be governed. viz: 
The amount of semen entering the 
seminal sack of the queen, and the 
sooner With a fertile queen that store 
of life-giving cells is exhausted the 
sooner a queen will be worthless, 
though otherwise she may be in the 
prime of life. Hence it appears that 
there is a limit to proliticness. 

3. Amiability. The Germans, in 
all their different shades, can be 
mastered by smoke; hybrids are 
rather irascible, and more so than the 
pure German bee; but the Italians 
may be handled without smoke, most 
of the time, with a little care ; they be- 
come used to certain disturbances so 
that they will not take offense, when 
other bees do. Three years ago last 
summer, Isawa colony of Italians in 
New York, on Chatham street, near 
the postoftice, about 414 feet elevated, 
but close to the sidewalk, being kept 
by a retail dealer of candy and ice 
cream. Crowds of people passing to 
and fro, not further than two feet 


been known to sting. 

4. Industry. This is a very desir- 
able character of our bees. For if 
bees had all other commendable points 
and lacked in this one, we would de- 
rive not much benefit fromthem. It 
18 generally admitted that the Italians 


supplied, the Italians will avail them- 
selves of every opportunity to obtain 
the nectar. Look at the report of L. 
C. Root, in No. 49, vol. xvu of the 
BEE JOURNAL, what his best Italians 
did; the nectar was evidently there, 
and they got it, too. Do we want or 
can we expect anything better ? Over 
20 lbs. in one day ; nearly a quarter of 
a ton up to Aug 27, from one colony. 

Itis claimed that the Cyprians ex- 
cel the Italians, especially with refer- 
ence to length of tongue, prolificness 
and industry ; but are ferocious—much 
more so than the worst hybrids. Of 
course, the advocates of that strain 
concede this last character rather re- 
luctantly,for reasons too apparent to 
be stated here. Personally, I have 
had no experience with them, nor do 
I wish to have any ; the experience of 
persons not prejudiced or interested 
in any particular strain, is sufficient 
as far as I amconcerned. It is not 
necessary for a man to goto Africa 
to find out that there are tigers and 
lions, and that they are rather danger- 
ous animals; still, if a person takes 
delight in fighting tigers, lions or bees 
for their skins or honey, nobody can 
have any objection, if he goes where 
they are ; but to breed and rear them 
in a civilized community where they 
endanger the life of people and do- 
mestic animals, is not desirable, and 
bee-keeping of that sort will before 
long be regarded a nuisance. That 
their temper is ungovernable when 
aroused, we have abundant proof 
from well known bee-keepers in this 
country as well as in Germany ; in 
fact, in Germany their ungovernable 
temper is regarded as proof conclusive 
that the colony is a pure Cyprian. 
How the Michigan State Conventien 
could, in the face of these facts, dis- 
approve of the sentiment expressed 
in Mr. Marsh’s paper, urging caution, 
I cannot understand. 

This article is not intended to dis- 
courage further improvement in our 
bees, nor to belittle the meritorious 
efforts toward improvements by im- 
portation of foreign races such as 


| Cyprians or Syrians; but I would dis- 
from the hive, but the bees have never 


courage an indiscriminate cross be- 
tween German, Italian, Cyprian and 
Syrian, and also warn against the 
disproportionate development of cer- 
tain parts of the bee’s body to the de- 
terioration of others. 


ton, of this place, a practical bee- 
keeper of the first class, read two 
uite lengthy articles from the New 
York Tribune, written by Prof. Cook, 
that reflected very strongly and di- 
rectly upon Mrs. Cotton. Mrs. C. has 
advertised in that paper the same as 
she hasin many other papers. The 
late Franklin Butler, editor of the 
Windsor Journal, once told me that 
Mrs. Cotton sent her advertisement to 
him for publication for three months, 
but sending no pay, he became suspi- 
cious, after inserting ita few weeks, 
that she was a fraud and took it out 
and sent her his bill, which she did 
notanswer. What kind of proof does 
Mr. Holmes require—what more can 
he have than he already has? I sent 
to Mrs. C. for a bee hive, but before I 
sent the money ($4), | wrote her, ask- 
ing the shape and size of her hives, 
and what kind of lumber they were 
made of, to which she replied that her 
‘‘ hive was 2 feet square.1 foot deep, 
with thirty glass boxes top and_ bot- 
tom, and made of pine lumber planed 
on both sides.”” I sent the $4, and re- 
ceived what I called a model of her 
so-called *“*sample controllable bee 
hive.” It was a very roughly made 
basswood thing, only 6 inches deep, 
and 6x10 inches inside. What is that 
but fraud? Mr. Holmes need not 
take my word for it, hundreds of 
others have received the same, no 
doubt. I can cite several. If Mr. 
Holmes means to do as he says, he 
cannot do anything less than to hand 
over $5 to somebody. He says: “I 
will give $5 for proof of money sent to 
her, and received, without returns 
being made.” No doubt Mr. A. LI. 
Root can furnish ample proof that he 
sent $1 for her book, and received ac- 
knowledgement, but never the book 
nor the money back. Is such the ‘ re- 
turns” Mr. Holmes means? I re- 
ceived ‘returns’ for my $4, in the 
shape of the ‘* model” above referred 
to. The lady in Berkshire received 
‘‘returns” for her $20, in the shape 
of a hive with asmall swarm of bees 
—only a handful—on only 5 frames, 
when the equivalent could have been 
bought of her near neighbors for 4 
the price. [think that Mr. Holmes 
ought notto uphold Mrs. Cotton in her 
fraudulent transactions in the face 
and eyes of so many of her defrauded 
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are superior to the Germans in this 


respect, though some are not yet ready | 


to concede it. 

But suppose we had a bee as in- 
dustrious as we would like to have 
them, it will not avail anything if 


there is nothing to be had in garden, | 


field and forest. This leads me to 
dwell with particular emphasis on the 
necessary industry of the bee-keeper. 
Let him provide pasture for his bees 
if nature has not, and his honey pots 
and sections will be filled correspond- 
ingly. Let him scatter nectar secret- 
Ing honey plant seeds, blooming at 
different times, and an entire failure 
of a honey crop will be a thing of the 
past, at least so far as plants are con- 
cerned. And we have all reason to 
believe that, if plenty of forage is 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Mrs. Cotton’s Transactions. 


FLETCHER. 





A. P. 





In the JoURNAL of Jan. 18, saw my 
account of Mrs. Lizzie Cotton’s frauds, 
ete. I remained in the northern part 
of the State all winter, and did not 
have the reading of the JOURNAL 
until I returned a few daysago. In 
regard to Mr. R. E. Holmes’ offer to 
pay $5 to you or any one who will 
furnish proof of Mrs. Cotton’s swind- 
ling, I would like to know what he 
means. Have not you,and has he not 
ample proof from many sources, that 
she practices swindling right along? 
To-day I heard Mr. Nathaniel C. Nor- 








customers all over the land. Mr. 
Holmes says he does not think you 
have any right to say what you do 
| about her, unless you are ready to 
|prove ‘‘several instances” of what 
i you claim. For conscience sake, how 
| many more instances does he ask you 
to prove. in addition to the many al- 
ready proven, before he is ready to 
come down with his $5? Mr. Holmes 
is very much like the gentleman from 
Connecticut, whom I met at Mr. A. I. 
Root’s, who pretended to *‘ know all 
about Mrs. Cotton,” but on askin 

him a few questions, I found he ha 

never seen her, or been at her place. 
He said she did not send me that lit- 
tle bee hive toswindle me, but she did 
it because she did not know any bet- 
ter; that she was as ignorant as a 
‘** horse-block,” etc., and that the 
*“*old man” had been through bank- 
ruptey and didn’t amount to any- 
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thing. Well, the piece before me in 
the BEE JOURNAL reads very similar 
to what that Connecticut gentleman 
said, and if he is the same, 
then I- have had the honor of seeing 
Mr. Holmes. Mr. Editor, as yousay, 
I consider myself worse swindled by 
receiving what I did, than as if I had 
received nothing, for it only added 
95 cents to the price of the thing which 
was of no practical use, I cannot 
write anything about Mrs. Cotton 
without feeling ‘‘ kind o’ nervous,” 
for I dislike swindlers. 
Ludlow, Vt. 
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Resuits of Some Experiments. 


G. W. DEMAREH. 


Last fall when wintering some 
queen-rearing colonies, I found one 
strong nucleus under the influence of 
a feriile worker—perhaps several ot | 
them, from the number of eggs that 
appeared in the combs. This colony, | 
having had no young to feed and} 
nurse for some time. and being with- 
out a queen, had filled three or four 
combs full of a mixture of pollen and | 
honey. With this state of things, 1 | 
conceived the idea of trying a double | 
experiment—1. To see how long fer- 
tile workers are capable of laying 
eggs: and, 2. To ascertain whether or 
not these bees would winter safely on 
a mixtnre of pollen and honey. To 
this end I removed every comb that 
contained sealed stores, and put the 
bees on four frames that contained 











| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


nothing buta mixture of pollen and} 


honey. The preparation for winter 
wes simply 2 division-board at the 
side, and two quilts spread over the 
tops of the frames. They reared 
drones in abundance at the start, but 
all signs of fertile workers disappeared 
by the middle of the winter. The ex- 
periment showed that worker bees do 
not have the vitality to lay eggs but a 
few weeks atmost. These bees reared 
drones through the coldest part of the 
winter, having nothing but a mixture 
of honey and pollen to subsist upon, 
and came through the winter bright 
and clean. 

Another experiment tried was of 
much interest to me, and is perhaps 
worthy of mention. In February last 
I discovered that a queen reared late 
in the fall had failed to *t mate,” and 
hence was a genuine drone-layer. She 
was quite prolific, but did not lay a 
single worker egg. There was a patch 
of drone cells near the center of the 
brood nest, and from these ‘were 
hatched some as fine looking drones 
asany I ever saw. There being no 
drones in existence at the time ex- 
cept those sons of an unwedded 
mother, I determined to ascertain if 
it was possible to get a queen ferti- 
lized by them. I proceeded to destroy 
the unmated queen and gave the bees 
some larve just hatched, and they 
reared a queen and she was fertilized 
in due time. Of course such an ex- 
periment could not be conclusive, but 
all the probabilities are in favor of 
her baving mated with one of these 


It is generally believed that queens 
reared by small nuclei and such as 
hatch out inless than thirteen days, 
are necessarily inferior. I have always 
accepted this doctrine because of the 
reasonableness of the conclusion. I 
now have two queens reared by a one 
frame nucleus, in a glass case for ob- 
servation, that are extra good queens. 
I also have a queen thatis laying her 
third, if not her fourth year, that was 
reared by an ordinary nucleus, and 
hatched on the morning of the tenth 
day. I have had one nine-day queen 
that kept her hive full of bees for 
more than two years. These may be 
exceptional cases, but they have been 
quite numerous with me. 

Lam inelined to boast of two Cyp- 
rian queens (daughters of an imported 
mother) mated with black drones, 
that produce workers that will pass 
anywhere as first class leather-colored 
Italians. 

Christiansburg, Ky. 





New York Tribune. 
Care of Honey Locust Hedges. 


JOSIAH TLOOPES. 

In the Northern sections of the 
United Stutes,where the Osage orange 
is more or less injured by the winter, 


the honey locust is undoubtedly the 
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Honey Locust Tee. 


two strands, of barbed wire along the 
middle of the hedge, thus preventing 
the inroads of unruly animals, and 
that bane of the honest orchardist, 
boys with thieving propensities. To 
start at the commencement, honey 
locust seeds should be collected in the 
pods as they fall from the trees in 
autumn, and placed in a cold exposed 
position until hard, freezing weather, 
when they can readily be threshed 
like beans. After cleaning the seeds 
from the fragments of pods, etce., 
place in bags and preserve dry until 
spring. At planting time soak the 
seeds in warm water until they show 
signs of germination, when they 
should be sown in drills like peas. in 
good, thoroughly pulverized soil. Like 
the larger portion of our native trees, 
this species forms more root than top 
the first year, consequently one-year 
seedlings are usually rather small for 








Honey Locust Limb, Pod and Seed. 


planting in the hedge-row, but they 
should not be left to remain longer 
‘than 2 years, else they will be on the 
| other extreme. The cause of so many 
poor hedges, however, is neglect In 
cultivation, and the honey locust of 
all others will not thrive without care 
i and attention. 

, [The honey locust makes a beauti- 
fuland hardy shade tree, and where 
alternated with other ornamental 
trees, presents a most attractive ap- 
| pearance. It is a good bloomer, and 
| furnishes an abundance of light, rich 
|honey. The instructions given above 
| will furnish useful information for 
|those desiring to cultivate it from 
‘the seed for a standard shade tree. 





fatherless (?) drones. 


most valuable plant for hedging pur- | we would prefer to transplant from 
poses. There is no special culture) ‘ ; The 
necessary for it, more than isrequired | the drills the second season. 

for other species, but it needs atten-| timber is excellent.—ED.] 
tion for the first 2 or 3 years to form a) - 

thick base. The young hedge should | 
be frequently cultivated and kept 
clear of grass and weeds all summer, | Denver, Colorado, as a Honey Market. 
otherwise mice will harbor therein weenie 

and bark the young plants. In triin-| Cc. A. CLARK. 
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ming, cut well back for the first 2 or 3 | 


years, bearing in mind there is no dif- | The mildness of our climate is favor- 
ficulty in quickly obtaining the de-| able, not only to the bee, but to the 
sired height, but it is far more trouble-|man who proposes to profit by its 
some to induce it to become denseand | industry. This is my second winter 
twiggy. | in Colorado, and I have not yet seen 

The best results are obtained from | the thermometer get down to zero as 
running one strand, or, better still,' the lower extreme, nor up to 90° as 
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the higher. The winter just closed 
has been milder than usual, snow not 
having fallen to the depth of 5 inches 
at any time during the season. 

Forage for the bees is plenty, and 
the alfalfa grass, now becoming so 
popular, is as helpful to bees as a field 
of buckwheat. All the ordinary 
honey producers are plentiful. 

Denver is one of the best of mar- 
kets for honey, which brings 20 ets. 
per Ib. the year round. The National 
Mining and Industrial Exposition, to 
be held in Denver, in August and 
September, may direct attention to 
this promising industry, especially if 
hee-keepers tuke interest in the sub- 
ject, and aid them to do so. 

Denver, Col. 


- —_~——__ -»+ < ~—m e ~~ — -— - — 
Rural New Yorker. 
is Bee-Keeping Profitable ? 





G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

My crop of honey produced during 
the season of 1881 was, most of it, sent 
to commission merchants, as I was 
not able to find a sale for it at prices 
which I thought it ought to sell for, 
hence the present time finds me hear- 
ing from the last lot which closes out 
iny entire crop. The most of my 
crop Was shipped in lots of about 800 
pounds each to different commission 
inen iu New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, ete... and sold quickly at 20 and 
2e¢ per pound, while the lot just 
closed out. which was shipped toa 
large dealer, together with a large 
consignment of my neighbors’ on the 
co-operative plan recommended by 
some, brought from 12 cents per 
pound up to 20, thus proving that the 
co-operative plan is not always the 
best. 

After placing the amount of this 
last sale on my ledger, it was but 
natural that I should look over the 
debit and credit columns to see what 
my bees had paid me for my season’s 
labor. After footing up the whole re- 
ceipts, and deducting therefrom the 
expenses incurred by the bees, I find 
I have an average profit of $29.63 for 
each colony [had in the spring. Thus, 
it will be seen, if a person can care 
for 100 colonies of bees (and it is done 
by many of our practical apiarists), it 
will give an income of $2,963 a year. 
But to be on the safe side, suppose we 
call it 50 colonies, these will give a 
salary of $1,481.50. I will admit that 
the season of 1881 was better than an 
average one for honey in this locality, 
and therefore to be sure and not get 
our figures too high, we will take off 
$481.50 from the above, when we have 
left $1,000 as an average yearly income 
for one person. As proof that the 
above is not overdrawn, I will say 
that I have cleared, on an average, 
Over $1,000 from my bees each year 
for the past nine years with an aver- 
age of less than 50 colomes each year. 

hat bee-keeping will compare 
favorably with any other pursuit in 
lifeI firmly believe, and the cause 
Why so many fail in itis that they do | 
hot properly attend to it. Men will! 
ive their cattle and horses the best | 
of care, but, when it comes to the 





bees, they let them take care of them- 
selves, with the exception of hiving 
swarms and putting on and taking off 
boxes. What would they expect from 
their cows if treated in that way? 
The keeping of cows means milking 
twice a day for atleast 210 days out of 
the year, and feeding them three 
times a day for 180 days to say noth- 
ing about cleaning stables and other 
work necessary to carry ona dairy. 
When men are willing to thus care 
for bees, they will find they will give 
a greater profit than can be obtained 
from cows, or any other branch of 
rural industry. Bee-keeping means 
work, energetic work, ‘“‘a place for 
everything and everything in its 
place,” and to know how to do things 
just at the right time and in the right 
lace, if we would make it profitable. 
Ve also want the best bees, the best 
bee hive, and all the modern appli- 
ances, just as our enterprising dairy- 
men would have the best breed of 
cows and the best utensils to care for 
the milk. A person will not succeed 
in any business unless he has enough 
love for his calling in life to induce 
him to be diligent and faithful there- 
to. 

Borodino, N. Y. 

|Mr. Doolittle’s excellent article 
above touches upon asubject in which 
we have taken a deep interest—i. e., 
marketing honey. We have long 
entertained a doubt as to the feasibil- 
ity of co-operation in the matter of 
disposing of honey, and more espec- 
ially as regards pooling the whole 
product in the hands of a compara- 
tively few commission merchants or 
**middle-men.”” We could see no rea- 
son why the laws of commerce would 
be reversed for the especial aggrand- 
isement of honey-producers, any more 
than for the dairymen, the wheat or 
corn growers, or the hog or stock- 
raisers ; and we thought we could see 
many good reasons why the whole 
scheme was not only impracticable, 
but extremely visionary. Of course 
we had only one opinion, based, as we 
thought, on reason ; nor, on the other 
hand, was there any proof positive 
opposed to our opinion by those ad- 
vocating the scheme. Mr. Doolittle, 
however, in his first paragraph above 
cites practical, positive experience 
which strengthens our views, and is 
worth more than all the theoretical 
assertions which can be adduced. 
Perhaps adverse circumstances com- 
bined to force the unfavorabie result 
upon him; but could the system be so 
perfected as to prevent abuses, or to 
revolutionize the laws of trade? We 
think not, when we consider the 
many conflicting interests to be recon- 
ciled, and the many expectant pro- 
ducers to be satisfied as to prices and 
speedy returns.—ED.] 











A Month Later than Usual.—Pros- 
pects are not very flattering in regard 








to the bee season here. It isa month 
later than usual. J. P. BASSETT. 
Santa Barbara, Cal., April 28, 1882. 





Bees in Canada.— Bees wintered well 
in this neigborhood and have been 
working since April 3d, whenever it 
was warm. There has been little loss 
from cold winds this spring. I spent 
last season with D. A. Jones, of Bee- 
ton, Ont. I have 75 colonies in box 
hives, all black bees, and intend to 
transfer all to movable frame hives, 
and put in Italian and Syrian queens. 
The fruit blossom prospects are very 
encouraging. Should summer rape be 
sown before or after fruit bloom ? 

R. F. HOLTERMAN. 

Fisherville, Ont., May 6, 1882. 


{ After fruit bloom ; in your latitude 
from June Ist to 20th.—EbD.] 


Bees in Louisiana.—lI put into winter 
quarters last fall 35 colonies in good 
condition, all in Langstroth two-story 
hives; used one thickness of cotton 
cloth, and one thickness of jute bag- 
ging as absorbents. They came 
through in good condition, with the 
exception of 3 queeuless, which I 
doubled up March 1. I reared and 
had fertilized 10 fine Italian queens 
during April. Bees ire now bringing 
in plenty of honey. Surplus arrange- 
inents are all on «und rapidly being 
filled. I am working them for sur- 
plus, not wanting any increase. So 
far | have kept them trom swarming. 
The flood did not reach me, as I had 4 
feet more to spare. Some of my 
neighbors lost quite a number of colo- 
nies, but not cuite all. Weather is 
dry and cool. ‘the overflow is gradu- 
ally falling, with no places flooded on 
the west bank of Bayou Teche in this 
parish. The cane crop is promising. 

W. R. THOMSON. 

New Iberia, La., May 1, 1882. 


Thin ys. Thick Sections.—Why do 
so muny bee-keepers use sections 2 
inches thick or more, thereby necessi- 
tating the use of tin to get straight 
combs? Itis no trouble for me, and 
some others, to get full racks of sec- 
tions filled with honey, and the combs 
all as true as a board, in sections not 
more than 134 inches thick without 
the use of separators; but when the 
sections are 2 inches thick, tin must 
be used or the combs will be crooked 
or wavy. Wecan also get at least 4 
more honey without separators than 
with them, and as honey which is 
thin will evaporate and become thick 
much quicker in a shallow dish when 
exposed to heat, I hold that the bees 
will ripen and seal more honey ina 
good run in a comparatively thin 
comb than they will in combs with 
deep cells. Bees in chaff hives are 
doing well. O. H. TOWNSEND. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Candied Honey.—I do not think it 
would dissolve te hang it in the mid- 
dle of the hive, as the editor says ; but 
lay the frame flatin some warm water, 
then turn over—use a shallow baking 
pan, for instance—the smaller the vol- 
ume of water the stronger the fluid ; 
don’t take a sugar hogshead, it might 
make it too strong; uncap of course. 
We have fine weather to-day—s0° in 
the shade. I see Mr. Doolittle re- 

orts cold weather in New York. Dr. 

zierzon, early this spring, said the 
last winter nearly resembled the win- 
ter of 1834, but wisely remarked, ‘‘We 
do not know what is in store yet for 
us.” They had a mild winter in Ger- 
many, but lately it has turned cold 
there also. Dr. Dzierzon is nearly 71 
years old, with a mind still clear and 
vigorous, and he has an article in 
every semi-monthly issue of the Bien- 
en-Zeitung of Eichstadt. 

: T. HULMAN. 
Terre Haute, Ind., May 4, 1882. 


[We must confess we do not know 
what Mr. Hulman is alluding to in the 
first part of the above paragraph, but 
suppose he refers to removing candied 
honey from combs. We never said 
candied honey ‘‘would dissolve to hang 
it in the middle of the hive.” We 
said, on page 264, ‘‘ we would recom- 
mend to shave off the cappings and 
put the combs one at a time in the 
center of the brood nest. The bees 
will take out the honey, and liquefy 
and replace it in other combs.” Mr. 
Hulman, however, suggests a plan for 
removing it from the combs, but we 
very much doubt whether he has tried 
it, or knows anything about its feasi- 
bility. Certainly its value, as honey, 
would be destroyed by the method he 


proposes, even though successful in | 


removing it. We must question the 
wisdom of attempting to make correc- 
tions unless certain that error exists, 
and consider it almost impertinent to 
suggest a remedy we have not tried 
ourselves, or at least 
authority for presuming to be correct. 
Bee-keepers want truthful answers to 
their queries, or what has been proven 
satisfactory with others.—ED.]} 





Not Flattering.—As I have seen no 
reports of bees wintered in this sec- 
tion, in the BEE JOURNAL, I will say 
that, as a rule, they are in fine con- 
dition. My bees went into winter 
quarters about the middle of Novem- 
ber, and the last of them came out 
April 27th. My loss was 6 out of 332 
—4 queenless and 2 deserted in the 
cellar, after about half were set out. 
The prospect for honey in this sec- 


tion is the poorest I ever saw on the 





have good | 





| take them for bees. 
| a flower or leaf, however, their wings 
| stand further apart, and are nearly 
level from tip to tip, instead of lying | have an early spring. A colder April 
lose to and covering the body, as do| was never known: here, and I never 
| the bees’ wings. Catch them and ex- 
| amine closely, they can neither sting 


¢ 


few willows that stand in warm 
places. Cloudy weather and cold 
winds prevail here every day, and 
freezing nearly every night. 
IRA BARBER. 
De Kalb Junction, N. Y., May 2. 





Coldin Virginia.—Bees in this local- 
ity have wintered splendidly, and 
from April Ist to the 8th, they toiled 
from early morn till late at night, 
gathering large quantities of pollen 
and considerable honey. The weather 
was very warm and fine, temperature 
74° to 78° in the shade, consequently 
brood-rearing was pushed to the 
utmost. I believe I never saw bees 
so crowded with brood in so short a 
time. But who knows what a day 
will bring forth ? On the 9th we had 
a heavy rain, on the 10th snow, and 
next morning 12° below freezing, and 
we have had cold nights and raw 
winds ever since. Notwithstanding 
all this, the most of the bees are in 
fine condition, and I feel hopeful of a 
good honey harvest, as our main re- 
liance is on white clover, which is in 
fine condition. Wm. BITzZER. 

Wheeling, W. Va., April 25, 1882. 


Honey for Bee Stings.—Just this 
evening I read your Navarino sub- 
scriber’s question on page 267 of the 
BEE JOURNAL, about the harmless 
insect, and wonder if it be the one 
I have often thought of writing you 
about. It is the same shape and 
build of a bee, but smaller, has four 
bands, all white, as also are all its 
markings, while the rest is jet black. 
I have noticed several about my hives. 
1. Is it the same? 2. Has any one 
tried honey as a remedy for stings ? 
It acts with me most‘satisfactorily, 
and is always convenient. Imme- 
diately upon withdrawing the sting, 
I place a drop over the wound with 
the tip of finger. It not only draws 
the poison, but destroys the odor, and 
this prevents the bees detecting it. 





| In about a minute, or less, the pain is | 
gone and the honey may be washed 


off. I am surprised that this has not 
been one among the many recipes 
already given. The late frosts have 
stopped the honey flow, but the bees 
themselves have suffered little, yet 
those who have neglected to feed may 
have a different story to tell. 
Berlin, Ont. G. B. JONES. 


[1. The fly is undoubtedly the same, 
and their general appearance so nearly 
resembles the lighter Italians that an 
unobserving person might easily mis- 
While poised on 


ist of May. Clover is nearly all killed, | nor bite. 


and that is one of the principal honey | 
The | 

US | 
than last year, as there is nothing in 


sources in St. Lawrence county. 
season is about 10 days later with 


bloom at this date but poplars and a; ently, so undoubtedly will remedies, | 


2. We. have used honey for bee| my, hives into my 


stings, but have not found it effective. 


| As bee stings affect persons differ- 


and where honey might relieve the 
pain and neutralize the poison with 
one, an entirely different remedy 
would be required for another.—Ep.} 


Too Cool.—My bees have been un- 
able to gather either honey or pollen, 
thus far, this spring. Last year the 
gathered pollen on April 18. G. M. 
Doolittle’s articles in the BEE Jour- 
NAL contain so much practical 
knowledge that I find them very use- 
ful. There is more such knowledge 
to be found in the BEE JOURNAL than 
in any other bee-publication I have 
everread. GILBERT W. DUNBAR. 

Embden Center, Me., May 1, 1882. 





Bee-Keeping in Dakota.—I had one 
colony of bees last fall that I packed 
in prairie hay, and I took them out 
last Saturday in splendid condition. 
Last summer I set a hive over the 
bees, full of honey, in which the bees 
died the winter Lasere. and when I 
unpacked them they had both hives 
filled with bees and brood, so that I 
separated the hives and now have 2 
strong colonies. I need your book to 
help me through with the care of 
them. My bees find plenty of pastur- 
age, but lam going to help them to 
more by sowing alsike clover in my 
garden. W. W. EASTMAN. 

Yankton, D. T., May 3, 1882. 





Unprecedented.—The state of the 
weather here is something unusual. 
We have had frosts 22 nights in sue- 
cession. On the night of April 29, 
ice formed 4 inch thick on tubs of 
water, and killed all buds on fruit 
trees. To-day acold wave struck us, 
and at 7 this morning mercury stood 
2° below freezing, and now, at 11 a. 
m., it stands at 4° below—something 
never before known here in May. 
Bees bred up strong in April, but have 
not flown for the past 8 days. What 
willcome of it? E. A. MORGAN. 

Arcadia, Wis., May 1, 1882. 





Swarming Commenced.—My bees are 
doing finely, and the prospects for a 
good honey harvest were never better. 
Swarming has commenced, and if the 
weather continues favorable, we will 
have a busy time through the season. 

W. P. Wemyss. 

Clinton, N.C., April 29, 1882. 





Very Cold.—The weather is very 
cold here this morning. My ther- 
mometer indicated 4° below the freez- 











ing point. Queens cannot be reared 
| while the weather is so cold. When 
| April came in we had a few warm 
| days, and then al! supposed we would 


| knew it so cold as it is this morning, 
|so late inthe month. I fed my bees 
'all through April to induce the bees 
to rear drones. Have taken some 0 
office some col¢ 
nights so that they would not * draw 
|in” and leave the drone brood in the 
| cold. Henry ALLEY. 
Wenham, Mass., May 3, 1882. 
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Large Hives.—With the Langstroth 
hive I see it recommended to use only 
7 frames for brood, to induce bees to 
take surplus honey up into sections. 
Again, it is said for wintering crowd 


bees on 6 or 7 frames. 1. Ifall this be 
true, why not use a Langstroth hive 
of only seven frames, instead of 10? 
Some recommend stringing dead bees, 
a piece of black stocking, etc., sus- 
pended toa pole for bees when swarm- 
ing, to cluster upon ; we are also told 
that if a nail keg or box is put direct] 

over aswarm of bees, when clustered, 
that they willgo up into it. 2. Why 
not keep the. box or keg over the de- 
coy branch of dead bees, so that the 
bees, When they swarm, will get into 
the box themselves without any aid 
from the bee-keeper? If all this 
would work, I do not see why any 
swarm should be lost, for the bees, ac- 
cepting the box or keg for their home, 
would be there when the bee-keeper 
came. +. M. ALVES. 

Henderson, Ky, 


{l. There are several successful 
apiarists who use 8-frame Langstroth 
hives, and one we knowin Indiana 
who uses only 5 frames in the brood 
chamber during the honey harvest, 
buthe uses 10 frames in building up. 
Last season we had a two-story Lang- 
stroth hive which contained 14 frames 
of eggs, larvee and sealed brood at one 
tine. The combs were not fuli, but 
certainly contained enough to moder- 
ately fill 10 frames. We think it bet- 
ter in breeding up, to employ all the 
frames that the queen will utilize; 
then, 1f necessary, cramp the brood 
chamber with division boards to force 
the bees to the boxes. This is perhaps 
more especially necessary with the 
Italians than with hybrids or blacks, 
as their attachment to the young is 
more marked. 

2. Your scheme with swarms might 
work—we have never tried it. In the 
case of large apiaries, however, where 
several swarms frequently issue at 
once, much confusion would ensue 
from the doubling of several swarms 
inone box or keg. The keg is better 
than a box for running swarms into, 
a the roaring noise, which is so at- 
tractive, is much louder.—EpD.] 





Prospect Unusually Good.—The pros- 
pect for a large honey crop is unusu- 
ally good with us. The cool weather 
has prevented the bees from gather- 
ing the usual amount of surplus honey 
from the fruit bloom, but it has staid 
in bloom double the usual length of 
time, and the bees have been able to 
gather a sufficient amount of nectar to 

ep brood-rearing up all the time. 
The result is an unusually large nvm- 

er Of young bees in the hives for the 
ime of year. White clover looks well, 
and I think will bloom 2 weeks ahead 
of the usual time. The demand for 
ees is the largest I have ever known, 





and the interest in bee-keeping is good 
in proportion. I have always run my 
apiary for honey, but have had so 
many calls for bees this spring that I 
have changed my plans, and will run 
the entire apiary for increase this 
year. I have heard of but 3 colonies 
of bees dying during the winter. I 
cleared over $300 from 16 colonies last 
year. I have never been able to sup- 
ply the home demand for honey or 

ees, and I do not think I can for 
some time tocome. I think many of 
our bee-keepers are too much afraid 
of selling bees near home, and allow 
others to supply their neighbors. I 
know of some such cases. 

Rocklane, Ind. L. R. JACKSON. 





When to Divide.—I have 2 colonies 
of bees. Took them out of the cellar 
about the Ist of April. They are in 
good condition and strong in bees— 
the bees covering nearly all of the 
frames, with brood in all stages of 
development. I am a beginner in the 
business, having obtained my first 
colony last July, after the swarming 
season was over. I wish to run my 
bees for comb honey rather than in- 
crease, and have determined to adopt 
the method of dividing suggested in 
your editorial, on page 210 of the BEE 
JOURNAL for 1882, as being the sim- 
plest and most easily understood of 


any I have come across ; but the ques- | 


tion with me is (and with other begin- 
ners in this vicinity), just when is the 
proper time to do it to subvert any 
future swarming? Will you please 
give some rule whereby a beginner 
can tell when to divide—a rule appli- 
cable to different latitudes and differ- 
ent seasons. By so doing, you will 
much oblige one, and probably many 
subscribers. e 

Morrison Ill., May 2, 1882. 


{It will be a hazardous matter to 
fix an arbitrary time for making di- 
visions, even in a single locality, and 


+ javhe 


much will depend on the judgment of | 


the apiarist, as itis a matter of fre- 
quent occurrence that some colonies 
will be very much stronger and more 
prosperous than others, and that, too, 
when the chances are apparently 
equal. Therefore, it does not follow 
that division is always practicable, 
unless the conditions are favorable, 
and no invariable rule can be estab- 
lished. We would, however, advise 


usual week of wet, chilling May 
weather sets in, which in this latitude 
most frequently occurs during the 
last week. Let the division be made 
when it will, however, it will not do 
to leave anything to chance. Fre- 
quent examinations should be made 
as to the progress being made, and 
with a view to supplying feed, in case 
it should be needed.—ED. ] 





Shaken Loose.—‘ Open confession 
is good for the soul.” I suppose lam 
beaten in the ‘best bees” contro- 
versy. It is now decided that nature 
made a hybrid that man and nature 
combined cannotimprove upon. That 
traits of character in bees (different 
from all other animals) are not heredi- 
tary. That there is no use to breed 
for qualities, but for marks, and these 
marks are three yellow bands. By 
their bands ye shall know them. The 
days of ‘‘ deeds” are past. American 
honey producers must now realize 
that bright yellow bees are the open 
sesame to success. For all this knowl- 
edge, together with the “’possum” 
story, are we indebted to the assidu- 
ous eens of Mr. G. W. Demaree, of 
Ky., my late victor. It is economical 
as well as comforting to discuss with 
aman who has not only the time and 
ability, but kindness to act as both 
chief disputant and judge. 

JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 





Taking Off Sections.—I see by dis- 
patches from the Northern States, 
that you are still having cold weather. 
How strangely that sounds to us here 
on 2916° latitude. It is warm here 
and rather dry for April ; our bees are 
storing yoy | now from horsemint. I 
took off box honey on April 12, stored 
from spring flowers. It is beautiful 
honey, and of very fine flavor. We 
have no wintering troubles here. A 
'small swarm of blacks came to my 
/apiary and settled on a limb Nov. 17; 
| hived them on a frame of brood from 
\Italians. They at once began to form 
| queen cells (as they were queenless). 
The queen mated about Dec. 5, and 
' began at once to rear brood, and now 
| they are as fine a colonyas any I have. 
| Apiculture is coming to the front in 
| this land of sunshine and flowers. 
| Much has been said in regard to the 
viciousness of the Cyprians. We have 
them from a tested queen bought of 
|B. F. 





Carroll. They are the most 





that when there are, say 7 or 8 frames ‘docile of any composing my apiary, 
of brood, larvee and eggs in the hive,| which consists of pure Italians and 
and if the weather be favorable, that | ——. agg | are so —_ i Saves 
, iis Yrateoane eordata) ig| With us by their good qualities i 
Ww hen hawthorn (Crateegus cordata) is | general, that we reared queens for 
in bloom, the division be made. In| ony own use from them. rather than 
ease of plentiful fruit and spontaneous from the Italians. Climate, no doubt, 
bloom, if the weather be warm and | has — to pein Be or: 

j Vi - -o:. | races of bees, as also with the yield o 
the nights not chilling, the division | honey from various plants. Our 
may safely and profitably be made | ¢oyniry is healthy, and our crops are 
when the Siberian crab is in blossom. 


very fine. This is a fine farming 
This gives the benefit of most of the | 





country, and a splendid country for 


fruit for building up, and will gener- eo tt mg fommemn ae ae 
ally give opportunity for rearing and It is indigenous with us. 


| name of it. 


fertilizing young queens before the! A good dosing with the AMERICAN 
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BEE JOURNAL, I trust, will cure that 
malady. They do not possess it on 
purpose. All they require is teach- 
ing. I will strive,as soon as we see 


the crops are safe, to get you up a 
class. . E. Lay, M. D. 
Hallettsville, Tex., April 28, 1882. 


Floating Apiaries Unprofitable.—-One 
of our principal honey plants is the 
black jack, a vine which grows in our 
woods here in great abundance. They 
have been in bloom about two weeks, 
and will continue three weeks longer. 
The flowers are small, hang in clus- 
ters, and contain large quantities of 
clear honey. The woods are in a per- 
fect hum with the bees, which are 
busy bringing in honey and pollen. 
Black jack is not the only plant from 
which the bees gather honey. There 
are hundreds of other plants and 
trees. Mr. Henry Steckle is feeding 
his bees. Mr. Garrett recovered 20 
out of 70 colonies. He says he does not 
admire a floating apiary very much. 
His loss on bees and honey was 
about $865. C. H. SONNEMANN. 

New Iberia, La., April 28, 1882. 

[The vine referred to is wrongly 
named ; black jack (Quercus nigra) isa 
species of oak, growing usually very 
scrubby and barren. This vine is 
Solanum duleamara, and frequently 
called bitter sweet. We have it grow- 
ing in the Northern States, but it is 
not so great a favorite with the bees 
asin the South. If we mistake not, 
it is also called * tie-vine ” in Arkan- 
sas, and other States South. The 
reference to Mr. Garrett’s floating 
apiary will be explained by turning to 
Mr. Shaw’s letter on page 265 of the 
BEE JOURNAL.—ED. ]} 


A Beginner.—Bees are doing splen- 
didly, regardless of the bad weather. 
They have been gathering pollen ever 
since in March. I purchased 7 very 
strong colonies this spring. They are 
black bees, wintered well, and are 
working well. The drones have been 
flying for three weeks. I expect early 
swarms. I am situated in a little val- 
ley, near a small stream of water ; the 
woodlands are decorated with wild 
flowers of different kinds, on which 
the bees are busy at work. I think 
the coming season is very promising 
to bee-keepers, as roa = | but the 
mee bloom has been killed. This 
ocality affordsan abundance of white 
clover every season. 1 am going to 
try the — of sowing buckwheat the 
Ist of May, and at intervals through- 
out the summer, which has proved a 
success in former years. My hives 
are old-fashioned box bives, in which 
I believe, taken one year with an- 
other, bees will do better than in any 
patent hive made, unless they are 
different from any I have seen. I 
have known my neighbors to buy 
more than 30 patent hives, and lost 
all the bees they put in them except 
one colony. The Langstroth hive 
may be better—I have neverseen one. 
Why is it that bees are killing off 





some of their drones this early in the 
season ? I also want to know if bass- 
wood will grow well along creek 
banks, and what time to transplant ? 
FRANK B. RIFE. 
Malaby, O., April 27, 1882. 


[They are killing off drones because 
honey.is not coming in fast enough to 
feed them and the working popula- 
tion. 

Basswood will grow well along 
creek banks if the ground is gravelly 
and filled with water near the surface, 
as is usually the case in the vicinity 
of running streams. Any time will 
do in the spring for transplanting 
basswood, if the leaves are not set. 
Probably for the next two or three 
weeks.—ED. | 


Feeding.—The cold weather has 
taken the early swarming fever out of 
our bees, and they have concluded to 
wait till a more convenient season. 
We have not lost hope yet of a good 
honey yield from poplar and white 
clover. These are our main sources 
of supply in Southern Indiana when 
colonies are strong enough to secure 
it. Judicious feeding is what should 


be done now to keep colonies up to | 
| 


their full capacity. 
W. C. R. Kemp. 
Orleans, Ind., April 29, 1882. 


Cold Weather.—The weather is 
quite cold yet. March 8th set in with 
northwest winds, which remained till 
the 17th, when the weather became 
warm so bees could fly again. .They 
gathered pollen and some honey from 
the willows, and I had a chance to 
look some of them over. I found 
them in splendid condition, with 
brood in 6 frames, and capped drone 
brood in every colony Lexamined. I 
observed one colony where the bees 
flew very fast, so I opened it and 
was surprised to find they had started 
to build comb on the outside of the 
division boards. They had 2 pieces 
about 3 inches square. It has 8 frames 
of brood, and is as full of bees as in 
June. Wehave been feeding flour to 
our bees ever since they have been 
flying, and I never saw them work on 
itas they did this spring. I think 
that is what makes them breed so. 
The outlook for a honey crop is good. 
White clover looks better than last 
spring, and bees are in better condi- 
tion. I think I will get considerable 
honey from fruit bloom. I think I 
can say, with Mr. Deane, ‘‘ out of the 
woods,” as there is plenty of brood to 
prevent spring dwindling. I wintered 
26 colonies, and one nucleus with 
about a pint of bees, without loss. 
My brother had one colony. When 
he first put it out they flew all right 
in the day time, but toward evening 
fighting commenced, and in the 
morning, when we looked, there were 
about a pint of dead bees in front of 
the hive. We supposed they were 
robbers. The next day was cold, so 
we could not wateh them, and he put 
them in the cellar again. When it 


again became warm he put them out, 
and we watched them, but could see 
no robbers around; in the evening 
they commenced fighting again, in the 
same way, and made it worse than 
ever—killing aterrible lot. That colo- 
ny filled 8 spaces before, and afterward 
only 6, so it must have been their own 
bees. It is something new to us. If 
you know why it was, please let us 
know through the BEE JOURNAL. 

; : H. J. Smiru. 
Burlington, Wis., April 27, 1882. 
{Most likely robbers were at the 

bottom of the trouble, but not neces- 
sarily so. We have noticed, upon 
several occasions, the phenomena of 
bees killing members of their own 
colony, and accounted for it upon the 
supposition that they were either old 
bees, or that the colony was more 
numerous than convenience or neces- 
sity required, or perhaps their safety, 
and not being provided with the re- 
quisites for successful swarming, they 
adopted this plan for depleting their 
population. For some one who has 
the time at disposal and the inclina- 
tion, this would afford an interesting 
subject for investigation.—ED.] 


Grubs.—I inclose two grubs. I 
found two hives that have them in. 
They are very active when you touch 
them. 1. Would like to know whether 
you have such travelers, and what you 
call them ; whether they are very de- 
structive ? These I found in hives 
packed on summer stands, with saw- 
dust filling. 2. Will old tin boilers, 
that are not rusty, do to press out for 
separators? 3. Are the perforated 
the best ? A. L. ETHERINGTON. 

Milton, N.S. 

[The grubs sent are the larve of a 
small beetle, black in color, about % 
of an inch long. They subsist mainly 
on vegetable or wood fibre, after it 
has been long damp, and partly de- 
cayed. They are common throughout 
the United States, and are frequently 
met with underneath the bark of 
partly decayed logs and stumps. We 
do not think they are at all injurious 
to either the bees or honey. 

2. So long as the tin is not rusted 
badly, it will not matter what it has 
been used for. 

3. We doubt whether the perfora- 
ted tin is enough better for separa- 
tors to compensate for the difference 
in cost.—ED.] 


~ +: <—-.--+ .——_—- 


«@ Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 


Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
| Saturday of the previous week. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20c. per agate line of space, each insertion, 


Aline of Agate type will contain about elght 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 
Transient Adverti ts payable in advance. 

Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


DISCOUNTS will be given on advertisements 
published WEEKLY as follows, if the whole is 
paid in advance : 





10 per cent. discount. 
20 ow “ 


“(3 months).. ..30 - 
“ (6 months)....40 
“ (9 months)....60 ” 
“ (1 year) 60 ” 
for 1 year, in the MONTHLY alone, 
25 per cent., 6 months, 10 per cent., 3 months, 
5 percent. 


Discount, for 1 year,in the SEMI-MONTHLY 
alone, 40 per cent., 6 months, 2O per cent., 3 
months, 10 per cent. 

Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 











Special Rotices. 


A Sample Copy of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 

ee 


The BEE JOURNAL is mailed at 
the Chicago Postoffice every Tuesday, 
and any irregularity in its arrival is 
due to the postal employes, or some 
cause beyond our control. 

IO SSS: 

Examine the Date following your 
hame on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 

wat <adiniaia: titi idoaldina caeccondenion : 

& We will send Cook’s Manual 
in cloth, or an Apiary Register for 100 
colonies, and Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, for $3.00; or with King’s 
Text- Book, in cloth, for $2.75; or with 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, $2.30. 

o-oo 

Bee Pasturage a Necessity. —We have 
just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
Views on this important subject, with 
Suggestions what to plant, and when 
and how. It is illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
any address for 10 cents. 





The Apiary Register. 


All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 


For 50 colonies (120 pages -++-$1 00 


** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 1 50 

** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 

The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones to pro- 
cure at the start. 





Honey as Food and Medicine. 


A new edition, revised and enlarged, 
the new pages being devoted to new 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
of cooking in which honey is used,and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 

We have put the price of them low 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 6 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 50 cents; 
per hundred, $4.00. On orders of 100 
or more, we print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,” etce., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 





Binders for 1882.—We have hada 
lot of Emerson binders made espe- 
cially for the BEE JOURNAL for 1882. 
They are lettered in gold on the back, 
and make a nice and convenient way 
to preserve the JOURNAL as fast as 





received. They will be sent post paid 
by mail for 75 cents. | 
semndencnetitaiacanaliiticititasodainidnn 
Preparation of Honey for the Mar- | 
ket, including the production and care | 
of both comb and extracted honey. | 
A new pamphlet of 32 pages. Atthe 
last meeting of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society, we were ap- 
pointed on a committee to prepare in- 
structions on the Exhibition of Bees 
and Honey at Fairs; thisis also added 
to the above. Price, 10 cents. 


« Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 


ee 


«= This one fact is being brought 
before the minds of the people of the 
United States: Kendall’s Spavin Cure 
is not excelled asaliniment. 18w4t 

@=@ When changing a postofiice ad- 
dress. mention the old as well as the 
new address. 











Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, ? 
Monday, 10 a. m., May 8, 1882. 5 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


Quotatiens of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—As the season is well advanced, sales 
of extracted honey are siow and prices remain un- 
changed. I am paying sc. for dark and 10c. for 
light, cash on arrival. Good comb honey is scarce 
and rules high. 

BEESWAX-—I am payine 24c. for good yellow 
wax, on arrival; 18@22c. for medium grade, and 
15@17c, for dark. 

AL. H. NEWMAN, 923 W. Madison St. 


CINCINNATL 


HONEY—'The demand for comb hone 
and prices nominal at 16@20c. on arrival. 
honey isin fair demand. Our jobbing prices for 
1 Ib. are of clover honey are, per gross, $25 ; for 2 
Ib, do., per gross, $42. The demand for manufac- 
pm Oe meas is very good. We pay 8@10c. on 
arrival. 

BEESWAX—Brings 18@22c. The demand ex- 
ceeds the offerings. C. F. MOUTH. 


is slow, 
xtracted 


Quotations of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 

HONE Y—The demand for honey is light, mostof 
the trade finding fault with the it offered, as it 
is more or less candied. Values are not steady, 
prices being made to meet the views of the pur- 


chaser. 
BEESWAX—Scarce, and in demand at 23@25c. 
R. A. BURNETT, 165 South Water St. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY—Our honey market would be good, as 
there is considerable inquiry for white honey in 
sections, with none to satisfy the demand. It 
would bring 22c. readily for choice. Buckwheat 
boner, no sale. Extracted, 11@12c. per Ib. 

BEESW AX—25@30c. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONE Y—There is virtually no demand for comb 
honey from wholesale buyers. Holders are anx- 
ious to cleanup. Some dark and candied comb 
was sold this week at 6c. At any price there are 
few buyers who care to handle olacomb. There is 
a limited demand for extracted, but only at very 
low figures. Sales of bright amber at 6c. 

We quote white comb, 12@14c.; dark to good,6 
@i0c. Extracted, choice to extra white, 7@7c.; 
dark and candied, 6@644c. BEESWAX—23@25e. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


NEW YORK. 


HONE Y-—There is no white comb honey in the 
murket. We quote; Comb honey 11@16c.; ex- 
tracted 7@1Ic. 

BEESW AX—Scarce ; 26@27c. 

THURBER & CO. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY—tTrade quiet. We quote at 20@22c., ac- 
cording to quality. 
BEESW AX—Prime quality, 25c. 
CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


8ST. LOUIS. 


HONEY-~—In fair demand. Strained selling at8 
@10c.; comb scarce—nominal at 18@22c. 
BEESW AX—Stiff at 21@22c. for prime. 
R. C. GREER & Cu., 117 N. Main Streec. 


Twenty-five Colonies of Italian Bees 


At Nine Dollars each ; Ten colonies to one address, 

Eight DoMars each. Twenty Colomes of Hybrids 

at Seven Dollars each. These bees are in good, 

new, story-and-a-half hives, Gallup frames, 12 

frames inahive. Inal! respects in the best con- 

dition. 0. CLUTE, lowa City, Iowa. 
19w2t 





PAINE & LADD, 
HALBERT E. PAINE. ) WASHINGTON, 
\ 


Late Comm’r Patents. 
. 


STORY B. LADD. ° 
Soliciters of Patents and Attorneys in 
16w3m , 


Patent Cases. 





H IVES FOR SALE-—1(0 new Quinby pattern, 
standing frame, two coats of paint and sheet 
iron top. Been in use two seasons. Each hive 
contains 7 brood frames, 2 division boards, and 
oui side and top surplus arrangement, in- 
cluding tin separators, Price $1.50 each, in lots of 
10 or more. c. M. WOOLVER, 
19witp Hallsville, N. Y. 
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Cyprian Bees 


FOR SALE. 


35 COLONIES OF BEES, having queens 
o of last year’s hatch, bred from a queen of the 
D. A. Jones importation. They are inJ. E. Moore's 
improved double-wall hive of seven frames, with 
side and top storage. 

They will be securely packed and delivered on 
cars from the i5th to 31st of May, at the following 
=" 1 to 10 colonies, $8 each ; 11 or more, $7.50 
each. 

Also, 50 New Swarms, hived on finished 
combs, delivered on cars from 10th of June to 5th 
of July for, 1 to 10 colonies, $6.50 each ; 11 or more 
do., $6 each. Reason for selling: The increase of 





our mercantile business prevents our giving the 
apiary the care and attention it should have. Re- | 
mit by Registered Letter to 

low3t J. E. MOORE, Byron, Gen. Co.,N.Y. | 


BEESWAX. 


I wish to buy a quantity of good yellow Beeswax. 
lam paying 24ce. per pound, delivered here, Cash 
on arrival. Shipments solicted. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
23 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


Excelsior Dunham and Vandervort 
FOUNDATION. 


Owing to the large advance in the price of wax, I 
now quote prices thus: Dunham, 10 to 50 Ibs., 42c., 
over 50 ibs.,4lc., less than 10 lbs., 44c.; Vander- 
vort, 10 sq. feet to the lb., 1 to 10 Ibs., 57¢., 10 to 50 
ibs.,54c. No discounts. Circular free. 


J. V. CALDWELL, 


Cambridge, Henry Co., Ill. 


BEES FOR SALE. 
60 COLONIES, in a neat two- story movable 
frame hive, at $6percolony. Nearly all Ital- 
ians. For further particulars apply to 
= CAST. Leesville P. O., Gonzales Co., Tex. 
9witp 


GSS ENGRAVINGS 


The Horse 


BY B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Italian Bees, Queens and Sections, 


Untested Queens, in May, #1.50 each; in June, 
$1.25; July and after, $!; per dozen, after July 1, 
$10. Sent by mail, with directions for introducing. 
Italian bees by the half pound, same price as un- 
tested queens. One 2 comb nucleus, without 
queen (Gallup frames), in May $3, June $2.50, July 
and after $2; 2-comb nuclei, with the standard 
Langstroth frames, 25 per cent. more. Sections’— 

laned dovetailed sections, 444x44x1%4, $4.50 per 
1,000 ; 546x546x1%4, $5 per 1,000. Sections of this 
thickness do not need tins between them to insure 
straight combs, and the bees can ripen up and seal 
honey faster than in combs with deeper cells. See 
testimonials in March numberof Gleanings. Please 
remit by P. O. money order, by registered letter, or 
by draft on New York or Chicago. Address. 

0. H. TOWNSEND, 
19mtf ® Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo Co., Mich. 


4—RACES OF BEES—4 


Italian, Cyprian, Holy Land and Hunga- 
rian ueens.—Warranted queens, $1.50: extra 
selected, $1.75; tested, $2. Send formy 21st An- 
nual Circular. 

lowtf HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 
. 25 cents per oquere inch—no single cut sold for less 
than 50c. HOMAS G. NEW 





3wly 

















Complete Apiary for Nale. 


An Apiary of 90 COLONIES OF ITAL- 
IAN BEES, with buildings and all modern ap- 
pliances for running thesame; are within 23 miles 
of Chicago, in a splendid location for wild pastu- 
rage. These bees show a good record for last sea- 
son—2,064 Ibs. comb honey from 43 col»- 
nies, and increased te 100 colonies. They 
are in prime condition now, with 


PROSPECTS OF A GOOD SEASON. 


I want to go into other business this fall, and 
would sell now, giving the purchaser the benefit of 
this season’s work (and my services if wanted), as 
an inducement to buy. ‘Terms will be reasonable, 
and partly on time if necessary. Correspondence 


solicited. H. Ww. ANDERSON, 
Se ine. 


liwtf 


——_ 


Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Our thin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. All Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


lwly D.S.GIVEN & C., Hoopeston, Ill. 


1882-J, §, TADLOCK.-1882 
LULING, CALDWELL CO., TEXAS. 
Breeder of Pure Italian Queens. I use one of 
J. H. Nellis’ best imported queens. Tested Queen, 
$2.50; per half-dozen, $13.50. Select Tested, $3 ; 
er half-dozen, $16. No“Dollar” ornuclei-queens 


mandied. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, 
if possible. l4w3ot 








A NEW BEE BOOK! 


ees & Honey 


OR THE 
Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 


It conta'ns 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
“fully up with the times” in all the various im- 
provements and inventions in this rapidly devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the apiarist with 
everything that can aid in the successful manage- 
ment of the honey bee, and ut the same time pro- 
duce the most honey in its best and most attract- 
ive condition. Chief among the new chapters are 
“Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” “ Management of 
Bees and Honey at Fairs,” “ Marketing Honey,” 
etc. Price, bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 








5 | 


Appreciative Notices. 
Carefully prepared for 
Cabinet, Amherst, N. H. 
A very valuable work to those engaged in bee- 
raising.—News, Prairie City, lowa. 
We advise all who keep bees to send for this ex- 
cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, Mo. 
Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 
Carefully prepared, and of vast importance to 
bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 
New and valuable, and embellished with 109 
beautiful engravings.—Democrat, Salem, Ind. 
Much practical useful information, in a cheap 
form.— Daily Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 
Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successful.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 
Just such a work as should be in the hands of 
ouery beginner in bee-culture.— News, Keithsburg, 


beginners.—F armers’ 


A valuable work for all who are interested in the 
care and management of bees.— Democrat, Alle- 
gan, Mich. 

The most perfect work for the price ever yet pro- 
duced on the subject of bee-culture.—Anti-Monop- 
olist, Lebanon, Mo. 

The engravings are fine. It is gotten up inthe 
very best style, and is cheap at the price.—Farmer, 
Cleveland, O. 

It comprises all that is necessary for successful 
bee-culture, save experience and good judgment. 
--Duily Republican, Utica, N. Y 

A manual, containing all the newest discoveries 
in the management of these little workers.—Plain 
Dealer, St. Lawrence, N. Y 

Full of practical instruction, that no one who 
contemplates keeping bees can do without.--Far- 
mers’ Journal), Louisville, Ky. 

Gives minute details for the management and 
manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 4 
success.—Col. Valley and Farm. 

Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for all readers, 
even though they be not directly interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentinel, Rome, N. Y. 

Describes all the newest discoveries in the art, 
by which the production of delicious and health- 
giving honey is obtained, as well as how to prepare 
it forthe marketin the most attractive shape.— 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 

Contains a vast fund of information in regard to 
bee-culture. He who would keep abreast of the 
times must keep posted in all the improvements in 
his line. We advise all interested to get a copy of 
this book.—Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 





1882. - ITALIAN QUEENS, - 1882, 


lam now booking orders for my 
GOLDEN [TALIANS, reared from 
the best stockinthecountry. War- 
ranted Queens, $1; Tested Queens, 
early in the season, $2.50; after 
July, $2; 2 frame Nucleus, with 
Tested Queen, $4; Full Colony, 
P with Tested Queen, $10. The Best 
Quinby Smoker for $1.50. Address all orders to 
L. J. DIEHL, 
bev ad Order Office)—Butler, Dekalb Co., Ind. 
w 


THE CONQUEROR. 


Large Smokers need wide shields. Bingham’s 
have them, and springs that donotrust an break, 
and bellows that sparks and smoke do not enter. 
The Conqueror has all improvements made to date, 
and a 3x7 inch stove, and 5x7 inch bellows. Sent 
postpaid for $2. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 



















an MAN, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Iti. 


13wtf Abronia, Mich. 





BINGHAM SMOKERS. 


I can sell the above Smokers at 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, by 
mail or express, at wholesale or re- 
tail. Allthe latest improvements, 
including the CONQUEROR. 

Send for my 32-page Illustrated 
Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
plies of every description. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 W. Madison, CHICAGO, ILL. 


... + LOTTOM 


& 4. 
SOMB FOUNDATION, 
= high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
me the pound. Circulur and samples free 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. ¥- 
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EXCELSIOR 


HONEY 


GO. 


EXTRACTORS. 


In answer to frequent inquiries 
for Extractors carrying 3 and 4 
Langstroth frames, I have con- 
cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. The 3frame basketisin a 
4 can of the same size and style as 
the2 frame, The4 frame basket 
wae isin the larger can, with the cone 

°* or metal standard for the basket 
? to revolve upon, leaving room un- 

derneath the basket for 75 or 80 
Jia \bs. of honey. It will be complete, 
“a! with covers, and in every way 

m™ identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for anv size of frame. 

Excepting with the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, all the different styles 
have strainers over the canal lead- 
x — - ing to the honey gate, and mova- 
ble sides in the Comb Baskets. 








For 2 American frames, 13xi3 inches......... $8 00 
For2Langstroth “ .. . 800 
For 3 a iox18 = * 10 00 
For 4 ¥ ” 10x18 pis 14 00 
For 2 frames of any size, 13x20 12 00 
For3 “ - 124x20 eg 12 00 
For4 “ > 13x20 = 16 00 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street, Chicago, lll. 


FOUNDATION 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 





Dealers in bee-supplies will do well to send for 
our wholesale prices of Foundation. We now 
have the most extensive manufactory of founda- 
tionin the country. We send to all parts of the 
United States. e make 


ALL STANDARD STYLES, 


and our wax is nowhere to be equalled for cleanli- 
ness, purity and beauty. Extra thin and brightfor 
sections. All shapes and sizes. 


Samples free on request. 


CHAS, DADANT & SON, 


lwly Hamilton, Hancock Co. Ill. 
We now quote an 


Advance of & Cents per pound 


on the PRICES PRINTED IN OUR CIRCULARS, 
wholesale or retail. 15wtf 





INQUIRIES 


CONCERNING 


THE CLIMATE, 


Mines, Manufactories and Commerce 


OF 


COLORADO, 


will be promptly and truthfully answered by pri- 
vate letter, upon sending One Dollar to the 


Woman’s Industrial Association, 


low6émp 291 Sixteenth St., DENVER, COL. 





Avance in Foundation, 


The manufacturers of Comb Foundation have 


advanced the price 5 cents per ound 
increased cost of Beeswax. ” Aapaneernghoay 


From this date, and until furthe ti h 
Price of all the styles and kind Fou aottom, 
except the VanDeusen (fiat balboa, ae 

Advanced 5 Cents per pound, 
from the advertised price in my Catalogue. 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. 


1-frame Nucleus, with Test- 







Ra $4.50 
2-frame Nucleus, with Test- 
QOS. ccccccccccsccccces 5.00 


Colony, with Tested 
Queen, before July 1...... 12.00 
Same, after July 1........... 10.00 
Tested Queen, before July 1, 3.00 
yt = after July 1.. 2.50 
per half doz., 
efber Faly 1...cccseccecsccee 13.54 


Address, by Registered Letter 
or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


lwtf Burlington, Lowa. 


FREE! FREE! 


Send for our 28-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
Bees, Queens and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies before 
purchasing elsewhere. Choice bees, good goods, 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 

liwtf E.A. THOMAS & CO., Coleraine, Mass. 


UNHAM COMB FOUNDATION—35c. 
per pound ; extra thin and bright, 10 sq. ft. to 
the lb.,45c. Send for samples. Wax worked 10c. 
per lb. F. W. HOLMES, Coopersville, Mich. l3wliy 


GOLD MEDAL Awarded 
the Author. A newandgreat 
Medical Work, warranted the 
best and cheapest,indispensa- 
ble to every man, entitled 
“The Science of Life, or Self- 
Preservation ;” bound in finest 
Freneh muslin, embossed, full 
gilt, 300 pp.,contains beautiful 
steel engravings,125 prescrip- 
47 tions,price only $1.25 sent by 
“” mail; illustrated sample, 6c ; 

send now. Address Peabod 


KNOW THYSEL * Medical institute or Dr. W. 


PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch st.. Boston. 22w! 





“ “ 











H. 
y 


QUEENS--QUEENS 


Circulars free. Address, 
I5w6m JOS. M. BROOKS, Columbus, Ind. 


CLOVER SEED 


Owing to the increased demand for Melilot and 
Bokhara Clover seed, my liberal supply has been 
exhausted, and I can obtain no more in this coun- 
try. I cannot, therefore, fill any more orders for 
either until the new crop comes in, and mure can 
be imported. d 

Orders tor Alsike and White Clovers will be filled 
promptly upon receipt. 


.- oH. NEWMAN, 
16wtf 923 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


PRIZE QUEENS FOR 1882, 


From the Evergreen Apiary. 


REV. E. L.. BRIGGS, of Wilton Junction, 
Iowa, will furnish Italian Queens from either of 
his Prize Mothers, as early in the coming season as 
they can be bred, at the following rates: Tested 
Queens, $3 ; Warranted Q 2; Que with- 
out guarantee, $1 ; 'I'wo comb Nucleus, with Test- 
ed Queen, $4. Orders filled in rotation, as received, 
if accompanied with the cash. Sw26t 




















APS AND CHARTS-—8$1,000 can be 
made in six months selling ‘'unison’s Maps 
and Charts—36 page Catalogue free. Address, H. 
ee lll, or Columbus, O. 
8wétp 








The Bee-Keeper’s Guides 


MANUAL OF THE APTARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing. Professor of Entomology tn the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


—30.--—— 
320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
—:0:—. 
This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 


| about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
| annals of bee-culture. 


This new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the various 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 

—:0:— 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L’ Apiculture, Paris. 

1 think Cook’s Manual is the best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEWIS ‘I’. COLBY. 

It appears to have cut the 


und from under 
future book-makers.— British Bee Jeurnal. 


Prof. Cook’s valuable Manual has been my con- 
stunt guide in my operations and successful man- 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 


I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook’s New Manual of the Apiary thun from 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 


This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and whici, no one who obtains 
it, will ever regret having purcnased.— Mich. Far. 

To all who wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
manual isa necessity. Piruf. Cook's Munuual is an 
exhaustive work.—Heraid, Monticello, Lil. 


With Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fuily up with the cimes in every particulur. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. EK. WENZEL. 


My success has been so at as to almost aston- 
ish myself, und much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook's Man- 
ual.—WM, VAN ANTWERP, M. D 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
value to all bee-raisers.—Ky. Live Stock Record. 

It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I have never yet met witha work, either French 
or toreign, which I like so much.—L’ABBE Du 
BOIS, editor of the Bul.etin D’ Apiculteur, France. 


It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
producing pjants, and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 

We have perused with great pleasure this vade 
mecunrot the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. Toul taking an interest in this subject, 
we say, Obtain this valuable work, read it carefully 
and practice as advised.—Agricult ebec. 


This book is pronounced by the press and leadi 
bee-men to be the most complete and practica 
treatise on bee-culturein Kurope or America ; a 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every e rienced bee- man will welcome, and it is 
essential to every amateur in bee-culture. It is 
handsomely printed, neatly bound. and isa credit 
to the West.—Western A ulurist. 


This work is undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction of bee-keepers whieh 
has ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the care and management of the 
There is,no subject relating to the culture 
left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had ‘the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which he uses 


admirably to mote and make popular this most 
interesting of alloccupafons.—American Inventor. 


—tot—— 
PRICE—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, 
#%1.00, by mail prepaid. Published by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 
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“RED TAPE!” 


Who will be the The Original 
first to copy? BINGHAM 


25,000 IN USE. Bee Smoker 


If 7 buy the Origi- 
nal Patent Bingham 
Bee Smoker, you will 
aid the inventor of 
improved bee smok- 
ers—get the best, that 
never go out—always ¢# 
please—never is com- @j 

plained of—thestand- 
ard of excellence the 
world over — better 
and handsomer this 
season than ever be- 
fore. Price per mail, 
pee, from 65 cts. 
© $2. Our patents 
cover all the smokers 
that will burn sound 
stove-wood, or do not 
go out. If you buy 
our aay hon- 
ey knives first, you 
will have to buy no~ 2tented, 1878, 


others. 
PRICES: 
Handed to By Mail, 
Customer. Postpaid. 
Wide shield Conqueror, 3 inch ....$1 75 2 00 





Large Bingham Smoker (wide 
aaa re 1 50 1 75 
Extra Bingham Smoker (wide 
_ So SRE feee 1 25 1 50 
Plain Bingham Smoker, 2 inch.... 1 00 1 25 


Little Wonder Bingham Smoker, 
8 I ae 50 65 
Bingham & Hetherington Hone 
By SE Mi cccsstccsaneddtes s-. 100 115 


To sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen 


rates. 
Send for free description and testimonials, to 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
17wtf bronia, Mich. 


Scribner's Lumber and Log Book. 


Went A MILLION SOLD. Most complete 
book of its kind ever published. Gives meas- 
urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States and Canada. Ask your booksellers 
forit. Sent for 35 cents post-paid. 
G.W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 


§@” Also for sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. 8 
6m. 


BASSWOOD SEEDLINGS 


Four to eight inches, $1.50 per 100; three to 
four feet, 87.00 per 100. Address, 
Z. K. JEWETT. Nurseryman, 
Sparta, Wis. 


PURE HOLY-LAND QUEENS, 


I make a specialty of rearing pure Holy Land 

ueens, and have now more than 100 colonies in 
their purity. All Queens bred from D. A. Jones’ 
Imported Queens. Dollar Queens, before June 20, 
$1.25 each ; after that date, single Queen, $1.00; 6 
for $5.00; 12 or more, 75 cents each: Warranted 
Queens, 25 cents more each. Tested Queens, $2.50 
each ; Italian Queens, same price. 5 


I. R. GOOD, 


Nappanee, Elkhart Couty, Ind. 


A YEAR ard expenses toagents, 
outfit free,addressP O Vickery 
Augusta, Maine. 36wly 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc., 
Apply to Cc. F. MUTH, 


976 and 978 Central Ave.,CINCINNATI, O. 


"Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
lwly 


Bees and Queens 


FULL COLONIES of ITALIAN BEES, 
From my Apiaries. 
QUEENS and NUCLEI IN SEASON. 


t@ Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular on appli- 


cation. J. H. ROBERTSON, 
Sowtt Pewamo, Ionia Co., Mich. 








6wi3tp 





5wliy 














100 Colonies 


FOR SALE. ALSO, 
TESTED QUEENS, BEES BY THE POUND, 
(Send address for prices), 
Comb Foundation and all Useful Supplies, 
Circulars sent on receipt of address only, by 
lw35t JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich. 


100 Colonies of Itallian Bees for Sale, 


IN SIMPLICITY HIVES. 


me ueens: Italian, Cyprian and Al- 

bino; Comb Foundution: Given, 

Vandervort, Dunham and Root; 

Hives, Smokers, Frames, Seeds of 

Honey Plants, and everything re- 

quired inana eT; Send for price 
E. T. A 








list. Address, 


aN 


2s 


(Rose Hill Apiary), 
Ewiy Box 819, Belleville, St. Clair County, Il. 





hone. Please bear 


and have doubled my capacity for exe- 
70687, for which number you will call when desiring to 


increasing business, I have removed to 


D H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ill cause no delay, as we are in the same postal district, 
city customers I have put in a Telep 


est patrons of this postoffice, are well known to its officers and 


he execution of orders. 


REMOVAL. 


ss will hereafter be 


923 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The new branch postoffice is within a few doors, which increases my mailing 


arters, one block eust, 


ee 
— 
ae 
— 
£ cy 
= + 
2 — 
> “ 
= ay 


he convenience of my 


in mind my Telephone No. is 


In order to accommodate my constantly 
hold conversation with me. 


The change of numbers w 


and being the larg 


employees. 
For t 


Bee-Keepers Supplies. 


more commodious qu 
facilities, and expedites t 


cuting orders. 





EVERY FARMER AND MILLER 


HOULD have FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES, 192 
pages, pocket form; full of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. Ask your bookseller 
forit. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. Agents can 
make money selling this book. G. W. FISHER, 
Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 
¢#” Also for sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. gg 
2wéem. 


Rev. A.SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas county, Ill. 


20 Years Experience in Queen Rearing. 


Our Motto is: 


—* Low Prices, Quick Returns ; Cus- 
, tomers Never Defrauded.” 

Italian Queens..... #1; Tested....$2 
orprien Queens....$1; Tested. ...$2 
Palestine Queens. .$1; Tested... $2 
Extra Queens, for swarming sea- 
son, ready, if weare timely notified. 

One-frame Nucleus, either Italian, 
Cyprian or Palestine, $4; Colony of bees, either 
Italian, Cyprian or Palestine, 8 frames,$8. Comb 
foundation on Dunham machine, 25 Ibs. or over, 
35c. per lb. ; on Root machine, thin, for boxes, 40c. 
perlb. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
























2 ¢. paid for bright wax. Money Orders en 
lwly. 


Tuscola, Ill. 





Books for Bee-Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 

925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 

Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manua} 
of the Be pe fe — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. It is not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical, 
The book isa — production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todo without. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, #1, 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The anthor treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—#1.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Cultare, by A. I. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A.J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, #1.00. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Heney Bee 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75c. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—Third Edition. “Fully up with the 
times,” including all the various improvements 
and inventions. Chief among the new chapters 
are : “ Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” “*‘ Management 
of Bees and Honey at Fuirs,”’ “Marketing Honey,” 
etc. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, 75c.3; in paper 
covers, 50c., postpaid. 


Dzilerzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, ana turnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15c. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This pamphlet discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and a , the nature, 

uality, sources, and preparation of Honey for the 
Market ; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German. 
Price for either edition, 6c.; per dozen, 5O0c, 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject, read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. The Prize—#25 in gold 
—was awarded to Prof. Cook’s Essay, which is here 
given in full. Price, 10c. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of both comb 
and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- 
hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc., by T. G. 
Newman. Price, 10c. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, 5c. 


Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handl- 
Ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in_ their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15c. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by Thomas G. 
Newman—Giving advanced views on this impor- 
tant subject, with suggestions whut to plant, and 
and when and how. Illustrated with 26 engrav- 
ings. Price, 10c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 10c. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
not eat. This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered us food. 200 pages 5S@ec- 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engraving® 
illustrating positions of sick hoses. and treats @ 
diseases in « plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Papcr, 25c. 


Chicken Chelera, by A.J. Hill.—A treatise on 
its cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 25e. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com: 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Proces-es, Trade A 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., <= 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Busines 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gus, Steam, ae 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assay ad: 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, | ple 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is & veritars 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge, and wort 4 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, 
Farmer. Price. postage paid, 82.50. 
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